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A NEW SERIAL. 


IN No. 1,439 of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, published April 18th, we shall com- 
mence the publication of a powerful serial story, 


entitled 
‘“‘HAND AND RING,” 


written expressly for our columns by MISS ANNA 
KATHARINE GREEN, author of “A Strange Disap- 
pearance,”’ ‘‘ The Sword of Damocles,” “‘ The Sibley 


+ Affair,’’ and “ The Leavenworth Case,” of the latter 


of which the highest critical authority has said that 
** Wilkie Collins, in his best period, never invented 
& more ingeniously constructed plot, nor held the 
reader in such suspense until ithe final dénouement,”’ 
In “ HAND AND RING ’’—atrictly a story of American 
life—the gifted authoress displays all that skill in 
the portraiture of character, strength and ingenulty 
of plot and dramatic descriptive power, which have 
made her previous works so intensely fascinating: 
The story, in which all the leading characters are 
invested with strong points of individuality, holds 
the close attention of the reader from first to last, 
and it will do much to confirm, inthe Judgment of 
the reading public, the decree of the critics by 
which Miss Green has been already placed in the 
front rank of American writers, 

** HAND AND RING”’ will be published exclusively 
in the columns of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, and all who would read it as it appears 
should send in their subscriptions at once. 


It is the purpose and policy of Frank Lesiie’s 
Publishing House to encourage American talent by 
all the means at its command, and tn Its selection 
of contributors primary reference is had to the de- 
velopment of the best forms of a purely American 
literature. In the field of romance, as well as In the 
sphere of philosophy, science and political economy, 
we shall avail ourselves of the ablest American 
pens, to the end that our publications may be truly 


representative of the best American thought and 
the highest American culture, 


THE DYNAMITE CAMPAIGN. 
HE revolt against constituted authority 
T which has been steadily gathering 
strength for months past, both in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, takes on 
a@ new and more terrible phase. Ordinary 
murders and conspiracies to assassinate 
are bad enough, but they seem only trifling 
in comparison with the dynamite campaign 
which has now been inaugurated by the 
men who aspire to lead the crusade for the 
overthrow of all the barriers of social order. 

It is not strange that England should 
have been thrown into dismay by last 
week’s developments. The discovery of a 
dynamite factory in full operation at Bir- 
mingham, the arrest of several conspira- 
tors in London and the seizure of a half- 
ton of nitro-glycerine in their possession, 
the attempt upon a Government powder 
magazine in Ireland and the anonymous 
threats to blow up the Government offices 
in London, with the report that incen- 
diaries are Jurking about Windsor Castle— 
all this is surely enough to produce pro- 
found alarm. Americans have sometimes 
been disposed to ridicule the unseemly 
panic into which the wild threat of some 
notorlety- seeker has driven the British 
people; but such .discoveries as these, fol- 
lowing hard upon the recent explosion in 
one of the Government buildings at Lon- 
don, show that there is ample occasion for 
disquietude and excitement. 

Meanwhile the Russian Empire hatches 
a new brood of these dynamite fiends. The 
Nihilist conspiracy only grows more wide- 
spread with every fresh attempt of the 
Government to erush it out, and nobody 1s 
surprised by the announcement that a large 
mine has been discovered which connected 
with the Kremlin, that historic palace in 
Moscow where the Czar expects in a few 
weeks to be crowned. Occasional arrests 
in other countries on the Continent have 
shown that the disposition to resort to 
equally extreme measures is growing 
among the anarchists of every sort, 

There is something solemnizing about 
such revelations as these. Europe is wont 
to congratulate herself upon the wonderful 
advance which she has made since the dark 
age3, and yet history records no revolution 
more terrible than that must be which 
employs the most destructive agency known 
to science since the world began as its 
agent, and hesitates not to involve mul- 
titudes of innocent people in its murder- 
ous conspiracies in order to extort com- 
pliance with its demands from the Govern- 
ment. 

So far as Ireland is concerned, such a 
campaign only renders more hopeless the 
prospect of a final deliverance from the ills 
which oppress her. The resort to dynamite 
as a political weapon cannot fail to harden 
the heart of England against her, while it 
alienates the sympathy which right-think- 
ing people everywhere feel for her wretched 
people. The apparent eviderce that Irish- 
Americans are leaders in this horrible war- 
fare is an unwelcome proof that the wild 
threats of the O'Donovan Rossas can no 
longer be dismissed as silly vaporing, and 
the Irish agitators here will speedily find 
themselves confronted by a prejudice which 
it will be diflicuit to overcome. A single 





gloom in the manly protest of Michael 
Davitt from his prison cell against the 
dynamite policy, which his clear insight 
shows can only exasperate England and 
play into the hands of Ireland's enemies. 
The question of the hour is whether Ireland 
will follow a Davitt or a Rossa. 


OUR PROSPECTIVE HARVESTS. 


| ba is gratifying to notice that the pros- 

pects of an abundant yield of Winter 
wheat are steadily improving. The cold, 
unseasonable weather, the sudden and 
marked changes in the temperature, and 
the heavy snowstorms at the West during 
the first month of Spring, gave rise to not 
unreasonable apprehensions. That they 
are being gradually dispelled is a fact of 
national importance, 

There are complaints of damage to wheat 
in some parts of this State, but they are by 
no means general, and there seems no good 
reason why New York should not raise 
nearly or quite as much as last year— 
12,000,000 bushels. This, indeed, shows no 
unimportant increase in the wheat culture 
in this State within a decade; and if proper 
means are employed and due care is taken 
not to overtask the soil, it is not Improba- 
ble that she may in time regain some of 
her lost prestige in this branch of agricul- 
ture. In Indiana and Kentucky the wheat 
has been damaged somewhat, but it is not 
unreasonable to assume that, as in former 
seasons, the total yleld will not be greatly 
affected. It would be a real misfortune 
should a marked decrease result, for Indl- 
ana, which raised last year more than 
45,000,000 bushels, is, next to Illinois, the 
largest wheat-growing State in the Union. 
In Kentucky the crop has increased to 
17,250,000 bushels within a year; yet it 
seems only a few years ago when the yleld 
in that State was insignificant. Last year 
Illinois raised 52,300,000 bushels, and the 
prospects for a good yield this year are 
now described as not unfavorable. In 
Tennessee there were complaints of unsea- 
sonable weather some weeks ago, but a 
fair yleld is now anticipated; the crop last 
year of nearly 9,000,000 bushels was larger 
than that raised in this State ten years ago. 
In Missouri! and Kansas the Winter wheat 
is in good conditlon. 

Last year the former of these States 
produced 33,250,000 bushels of wheat, not 
to mention a large crop of corn and oats, 
the area devoted to these three crops being 
nearly 7,000,000 acres, while Missouri 
raised 27,500,000 bushels of wheat, besides 
large crops of other cereals. In Oregon 
and Washington the prospects point to an 
increase this year of about twenty-three 
per cent. in the wheat yield, many thou- 
sands of acres having for the first time 
been brought under cultivation. Abundant 
raing in that section of the country within 
a short time have greatly encouraged the 
farmers. In California, where fears of 
serious damage to the wheat were at one 
time entertained by reason of a prolonged 
drought, there have latterly been copious 
rains, and an abundant harvest is now an- 
ticipated. Last year that State ralsed 
34,500,000 bushels, against 21,500,000 bush- 
els ten years ago, and only 17,000 bushels 
thirty years ago, when it was obliged to 
import wheat from Chill. 

The planting of Spring wheat has begun 
in parts of Iowa, Nebraska, Dakota and 
other sections of the West, and with milder 
weather we may look for an early resump- 
tion of field operations everywhere through- 
out the great wheat belt. Then, with an 
assurance of settled weather, abundant 
harvests and easier rates for money, it will 
not be unreasonable to expect an increased 
traffic in all departments of commerce.’ 








ACTIVE ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA. 


)XPLORATION by land, supported pecu- 
niarily and otherwise by responsible 
scientific bodies and Government ald, was 
never more thorough nor universal than 
now. It is estimated that less than one- 
seventeenth of the known terra firma re- 
mains untrodden by the foot of the intelli- 
gent traveler, and finely equipped expedi- 
tions are pushing into the remote corners 
of the earth embraced in this widely-dis- 
tributed area. The days of Cook, Ross and 
Magellan—in other words, the period of 
maritime discovery—is of the past. With 
the exception of the seas and continents 
lying about the antipodal poles, there is no 
virgin field left for the venturesome mari- 
ner. One has only to peruse the multitude 
of European publications covering every 
branch of exploration to feel the force of 
this statement, and, moreover, to note with 
what restless rivalry the Western Powers 
are endeavoring to plant colonies in Africa 
and elsewhere for the worthy purpose of 
trade, ; 

The most significant move in this direc- 
tion by any European Power is that by 
France; and the astonishing activity of 
her armed pioneers in al] quarters of the 
Dark Continent seems to show that the 
internally troubled republic intends that 
the French flag shall fiy over as rich and as 


|ray of light breaks through the general | extensive a domain as her colonial arms | and to be washed on its northern frontier 
| by M. de Lessepes's artificial sea. 


can conquer. The expedition of M. de 
| Brazza, armed and supplied as few of the 
| kind have ever been, is about to etart for 
| the Congo, and the enterprise rivets the at- 


Other facts, perhaps, partially explaining 


| why African enterprises have long made no 
| further advances than echemes on rose. 


tention of Europe in the absence of more | tinted paper, are that, while thisstrangeland 


|momentous topics. Yet, whatever 
bold attempt to break up Stanley's auto- 
cracy in the valley which the latter first 
explored in the name of the International 
Society, at whose head stands the King of 
Belgium, the French have already secured 
an important foothold on the Niger. After 
three desperate campaigns, led by Colonel 
Desbordes of the French regulars, the com- 
mander was at last triumphant over the 
natives. He has begun the construction of 
a fort at Ramakou, on the river, which will 
be the base of future military and commer- 
cial operations. Passing over their dis- 
astrous Tunisian campaign, the French 
have not only been making warlike de- 
monstrations on the coast of Madagascar 
with a view to complete the conquest of 
that important island, now containing 
over 3,000,000 of people, but they have 
also been anxiously casting their eyes in 
the direction of the Soudan, which they hope 
to annex by virtue of their newly acquired 
possessions on the Niger. To effect this 
object ultimately, the project of a Trans- 
Saharan Railway is being enthusiastically 
advocated in the French Press, but with 
such a ludicrous exaggeration of the facts 
that many of the ostensibly profound and 
signed articles will provokesomething more 
than @ smile on the faces of African travel- 
ers whose itineracy has been in the region 
to northward of the Equator. For example, 
in a recent number of the Revue Geographique 
Iiternationade, M. Georges Renaud makes 
the astonishing statement that ‘‘the Sou- 
dan contains a population of 200,000,000. 
oe There will be 150,000 tons of 
dates to transport. The Sahara will be 
made fertile and will be colonized. Arte- 
sian wells will be sunk, for there is subter- 
ranean water at an insignificant depth. A 
continuous avenue of date and palm trees 
can be planted from Algiers to Timbuc- 
too”’"—and much more to the same effect. 

It may be eaid that these modest esti- 
mates of M. Georges Renaud will appear 
somewhat wildly imaginary to those who 
have explored the Soudan; for this terri- 
tory is not only thinly populated, but the 
same fact is true of the whole African 
continent. Careful statisticians, gathering 
their facts from travelers of eztablished 
credibility, variously estimate the total 
population of the continent at from about 
65,000,000 to 225,000,000 souls. 

Again, these twin- enterprises of the 
French— a trans-continental railway across 
Africa and the creation of a great inland 
sea by the admission of the waters of the 
Mediterranean into the depressed basin of 
the Sahara—are by no means projects upon 
the practicability of which cool heads 
agree. The plan to flood the Sahara and 
to create a new climate along the borders 
of this vast desert has been repudiated 
by the French Government ; but, nothing 
daunted, Ferdinand de Lesseps has returned 
to Africa, claiming that he has support 
from a body of capitalists in Europe who 
will eupply the necessary funds to dig and 
maintain the connecting channel. Admit- 
ting that the inland sea is a fait accompli— 
which many scientific men regard as an 
impossible achievement owing to the fact 
of the altitudes, which they assert have 
been incorrectly computed —the south 
shore of this basin would wash the north- 
ern boundary of the Soudan. This re- 
gion extends from the Red Sea and the 
Abyssinian frontier across the conti- 
nent to the west coast. The native races 
are almost entirely Mohammedan, and are 
fanatical, bloodthirsty and proud of their 
isolation, and determined to maintain it if 
they can. The False Prophet (El-Mahdl) is 
still moving through the oases of the Soudan 
with fire and sword, and this is his latest 
proclamation, dated at Kordofan, and ad- 
dressed to the warrior chiefs of the Gallas, 
a fierce people of Abyssinia, numbering 
millions: 


“We salute you, and, at the same time. wish you 
good health, well-being and years of infinite pros- 
perity. Imitate us, and seize the sword and battle 
for God and his prophets, in order to be able to 
spread wider and wider the faith of Islam. If you 
join us and send us troops for our army, which to- 
day counts 40,000 well-armed men, we will regard 
you as brothers, sharing honestly the booty with 
us. You will have abundance of gold, silver, arms 
and beautiful uniforms; also handsome concu- 
bines, enjoying thus all of the pleasures of life. 
Our commcn enemy ts always the Christian (Naza- 
rine) who lives and reigns in Egypt or in Abyssinia ; 
and as the little son of Mehemet Ali has the shame 
to be an ally of the Christians, the believers should 
make war on him also. Then do not hesitate, but 
take to the sword.” 


The belt of territory over which the False 
Prophet has made a triumphant march for 
the last six months contains about 30,000,000 
of people, as nearly as can be ascertained. 
They live in oases widely separated, ren- 
dering the operations of a hostile army 
perilous in the extreme. Camels must be 
used for the transport of water, provisions 
and the light munitions of war, for horses 
cannot live in these latitudes, nor can 
vehicles be hauled through ‘the’ drifting 
sand. Such is the country proposed to be 
drained by the Trans-Saharan Railway, 





happen to himself and followers in this | 





may | has great rivers, they are full of cataracts 


rendering continuous navigation impos- 
sible. Her mountains are destitute of coal, 
and the forest growth, save in the equato- 
rial regions, Is thin and sparse. The rain- 
fall, steady and regular along the line of the 
equator, is in other latitudes capricious, and 
often destructive of entire villages. Yet, 
with these and other drawbacks not enume- 
rated, the European and American nation- 
alities, through their respective agencies, 
have done more practical and enduring 
work for the civilization of Africa in the 
last ten years than has been done in tke 
ten centuries that have gone before. 


SHAKESPEARE OR BACON? 


ETTLED again and again, the question, 

‘* Who wrote the dramas credited to Wil. 
liam Shakespeare ?” acquires new vitality 
with each settlement, and seems likely to 
be immortal. It is once more revived by 
the recent discovery of fifty pages of manu- 
script written by Lord Bacon between 1590 
and 1020, the same being a sort of scrap- 
book kept by him in which he recorded 
fragmentary thoughts and impressions and 
copied apothegms and sententious bits 
which he found in his extensive reading. 
Thia book, called by the writer ''A Promus 
of Formulas and Elegancies,” has just been 
printed in England, acd the editor, Mrs. 
Henry Pott, has compared it with Shake- 
speare’s plays and with all other contem- 
porary English literature, examining no 
less than 6,000 works, with results that 
may be epitomized: 

I, There are 203 English proverbs copied 
into the ‘‘Promus”; of these 152 are, it is 
sald, found in Shakespeare and scarcely 
one in Bacon’s acknowledged works. 

II. There are 240 foreign proverbs copied 
into the ‘‘ Promus” from French, Italian 
and Spanish, often written in another hand, 
probably that of a proficient linguist. No 
less than 150 of these are declared to be 
found in Shakespeare’s plays, but they 
scarcely ever appear in other contemporary 
literature. 

III. The ‘* Promus” includes 225 phrases 
from Erasmus, which are alleged to be re- 
peated in Shakeepeare in about the same 
order. 

IV. Inthe ‘‘Promus” the phrases ‘‘ Good- 
night” and ‘‘Good-morrow” are recorded 
as novelties. Thereafter they appear as 
salutations in Shakespeare’s plays about a 
hundred times each, but are very rare in 
other literature of the time. 

Vv. All of Shakespeare’s proverbs that 
are not in ‘‘ Promus”’ are found in Bacon’s 
other writings. 

VI. Of the 1,655 entries in the '‘ Promus,” 
a very large number are identical with ex- 
pressions used in Shakespeare’s works, and 
in no other literature of the age. 

VII. In the **Promus” is the phrase, 
** With one nail to drive out another.” In 
‘*Corlolanus” we read, ‘One fire drives 
out one fire—one nail one pail,” and in 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘‘As one 
nail by strength drives out another ’’—the 
former quotation records Bacon’s well- 
known erroneous theory regarding heat. 

VIII. The ‘*Promus” notes nearly 200 
curious English phrases, most of which ap- 
pear in Shakespeare’s plays, but only seven- 
teen of them in any other works of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth centuries. 

IX. Of 350 similes recorded in the 
‘*Promus,” not one, we are told, is found 
in any contemporary writings except those 
of Shakespeare, where morethan 300 recur. 

These are certainly surprising allega- 
tions; but they are doubtless explicable on 
the theory of coincidences, The brain- 
thought of a given age is sure to have simi- 
lar ear-marks. The language of contem- 
poraries is always much alike. It would 
be be easy to find many ‘‘ curious phrases” 
in both Chaucer and Spenser that are not 
found elsewher@; and the catchwords of 
great epochs are of such universal circula- 
tion that it might not be difficult for some 
future century to prove that Cromwell or 
John Hampden wrote Milton’s pamphiets, 
or that Chase wrote Sumner’s speeches, 


GRADUATING IN MUSIC. 


N entertainment which is undoubtedly 
unique in the musical history of this city 
will be given at Steinway Hall on April 25th. 
It is the one hundredth entertainment of the 
Grand Conservatory of Music of this city, the 
especial feature of interest being that it is the 
occasion of the graduating exercises of the pu- 
pils of the artist department of the Conserva- 
tory. The programme is one of exceptional 
excellence, and is somewhat remarkable for 
the high order of its selections. Beginning 
with Beethoven’s overture, ‘‘The Consecra- 
tion of the House,” there follows Herz’s Con- 
certo-No. 7, Hummel’s Concerto in A minor, 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, Mendel- 
sohn’s Concerto in G. minor, and Beethovens 
Concerto in G, all for piano and orchestra, the 
piano part in each case played by a pupil. 
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Voces! selections are interspersed, and two 
ori: inal compositions by members of the gradu- 
atinz class will also be performed. 

One of the pupils to be graduated on this 
occasion is a young lady who was educated on 
the free scholarship plan, first inaugurated six 
years ago by Mr. Eberhard, the Director of 
this Conservatory. This young lady has pur- 
sued the prescribed course of studies for four 
years, and now comes to her graduation. 
Other scholars in the Conservatory are pur- 
suing the course, and the ninth competition 
for admission will soon be held. 








A. 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HILE the Irish conspiracy occupies the 
W larger share of public attention in Eng- 
land, other subjects are securing some con- 
sideration in Parliament. Mr. Childers has 
made his first report as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and represents the national finances 
to be in a healthy condition. The revenue for 
the fiscal year ending with March exceeded the 
estimate by over £4,000,000, and rose above 
£89, 000,000, despite the reduction of £5, 000,000 
through the decrease in the consumption of 
spirits ; and although the Government has paid 
off £7,850,000 in war charges which it in- 
herited from the Beaconsfield administration, 
and incurred £3,896,000 expenses by the war 
in Egypt, there was a surplus of £98,000. The 
national debt has been reduced during the year 
by over £7,000,000, and Mr. Childers thinks 
this rate can be maintained during the next 
twenty years, while he proposes to remove a 
penny and a half of the income tax, reduce the 
rate for telegrams to sixpence, and make other 
concessions which will amount in the aggre- 
gate to over £2,250, 000. 

The Tories in Parliament still lack leader- 
ship, and flounder about in an aimless manner. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has made a sensation 
by writing a letter to the London Times advo- 
cating the claims of Lord Salisbury to the 
headship of the party, but its only effect was 
to evoke a burst of prolonged cheering from 
the Tory benches for Sir Stafford Northcote the 
next time he rose in the House ot Commons, 

After a brief interval of quiet, rumors of 
changes in the French Cabinet are again rife. 
Trouble has arisen between M. Waldeck Rous- 
seau, Minister of the Interior, and General 
Thibaudin, Minister of War, over the question 
of whether General de Gallifet should direct 
the cavalry manceuvres, and although a ru 
ture has been prevented, the Cabinet does not 
seem to possess much coherency. 

It is stated that the Governments of Italy 
and Austria have given their assent toa treaty 
by which each guarantees to the other com- 
plete integrity of territory—Germany ap- 
pee of the treaty.—Prince Bismarck cele- 

rated his sixty-eighth birthday on April Ist, 
and received many congratulatory visits and 
dispatches, as well as numerous floral offer- 
ings, while military bands performed national 
and operatic selections, before his Berlin resi- 
dence. His health was so poor that he was 
confined to the house.—The recovery of Queen 
Victoria has not been as rapid as her physi- 
cians had anticipated, and they have directed 
her to abstain as much as possible from the 
use of her injured limb. 








In opening our columns to the discussion of 
the political and economic questions of the 
time, we are not, by any means, to be under- 
stood as approving the views which may be 
from time to time expressed. Our aim is to 
furnish contributions from all sides of these 
debatable issues, leaving the reader to deter- 
mine for himself just where the truth may lie 
on any given subject. As to specific allega- 
tions, statistical or historical, made by the 
writers in this series of papers, we of course 
assume no responsibility for them. 





Tue reduction of the public debt during the 
first nine months of the current fiscal year 
amounts to $111,983,172. The decrease during 
the month of March was $9,344,826. If the 
same rate of redaction shall be maintained for 
the next three months, the aggregate decrease 
for the year will reach $140,000,000 ; but it is 
—— that the demands of the Pension 

ureau will greatly exceed the amounts paid 
out hitherto, and in that case the monthly debt 
statement can scarcely be as favorable through 
April, May and June as it has been during the 
Fall and Winter months. The total debt on 
the Ist instant, less cash in the Treasury, was 
$1,576,931, 288. 


A PLAN for the education of women, just re- 
poe to the Trustees of the University of 

ennsylvania, provides that they shall be ex- 
amined by the same board,mnd receive the 
same course of instruction as men, but at a 
different time and place, and be awarded their 
degrees on the same terms as the male students. 
The report has not yet been finally acted upon, 
and there is no intimation as to its probable 
fate, but the fact that a committee of repre- 
sentative gentlemen have agreed, after a care- 
ful consideration o! the whole subject, in re- 
commending the ‘‘new departure” in this 
well-known institution, certainly shows that 
the movement tor the recognition of woman’s 
rigpts, in the matter of her higher education, 
is gaining strength. 


Tue Spring elections have becn awaited 
with no little curiosity for the evidence which 
they might furnish of the drift of the pelitical 
tide as the year of the Presidential election 
approaches. The result shows that there has 

een no essential change in public sentiment 
since last Fall. The Democratic-Greenback 
coalition has again carried the day in Michi- 
gan, and the Democrats hold most of the 
ground which they won in Ohio last Fall. 
The people ot Rhode Island have properly re- 
buked the scheme to Butlerize that little State, 
but the defeat of Sprague by a round majority 
throws no light upon the relative strength of 





parties in the commonwealth. The local elec- 
tions in other States tell the same story of a 
growing indifference to old party ties and a 
widespread demoralization among the mass of 
voters. The large class of independent men 
who hold the balance of power in the country, 
and who have repeatedly turned the scales in 
favor of the Republicans, are still plainly dis- 
satisfied with the political situation, and they 
are evidently resolved to withhold their sup- 
tw until the party does something to deserve 
i 





TuE recent message of President Gonzales 
to the Mexican Congress serves to call atten- 
tion to the great advance which our sister 
republic is making. Only a few years ago 
news from beyond the Rio Grande chiefly con- 
cerned revolutions and civil disturbances, and 
a perjod of repose seldom interrupted the suc- 
cession of bloody struggles. Now the country 
is at peace, and it is a long while since any 
serious disturbance has occurred. Instead of 
hearing about wars and rumors of wars, we 
are told of the rapid progress of railroad en- 
terprises and the steady development of great 
industries. President Gonzales reports a con- 
dition of general prosperity, which he is con- 
fident will continue, but he shows his wisdom 
by recommending Congress to be prudent and 
economical. The growth of inter-communica- 
tion between Mexico and the United States 
makes the prosperity of our southern neigh- 
bors a matter of national interest, and every- 
body this side of the border will hope that it 
may only grow and strengthen with the lapse 
of years. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR has disappointed the poli- 
ticians and pleased the country in his choice 
of a Postmaster-generaL Judge Walter Q. 
Gresham, of Indiana, who is appointed to that 
responsible position, had scarcely been named 
in the discussions of the subject, and he came 
into the Cabinet without ‘‘backing” of any 
kind except that of his own record and charac- 
ter. The selection seems to have been entirely 
the act of the President, who, after a careful 
survey of the whole Western field, concluded 
that the Indiana Judge, being a gallant soldier, 
a clear-minded and upright jurist, and a gentle- 
man of the strictest integrity, was pre-emi- 
nently adapted for the place and the comple- 
tion of the work of reform which has been so 
happily begun in the Department. The testi- 
mony of all who know the appointee is that the 
President has not erred in this conclusion, 





P-! and the country will remember to his credit 


that, in this highly important appointment, he 
has consulted the best interests of the public 
rather than the demands of partisan neces- 
sity or the suggestions of partisan ambition. 





Cotumsts CoL.ece is an institution that is not 
only of special interest to the metropolis in 
which it is situated, but which has become 
historical as one of the few institutions of its 
class established in the colonial period. Of 
late years it has been slowly taking on some of 
the proportions of a university, by the estab- 
lishment of schools of law, of mines, and of 
ae say science. But it is greatly hampered 

y the lack of a sufficient endowment to carry 
out the scheme in its full proportions, and the 
trustees have recently made a statement of the 
institution’s needs whichshould appeal strongly 
to the friends of education. They discuss the 
subject in all its bearings, and conclude that to 
transform the college into a well-equipped 
university, competent to supply such special 
instruction as American college graduates are 
now forced to seek abroad, would require the 
sum of $4,000,000. New York ought tc pos- 
sess such an university, and it will be discre- 
ditable to the intelligence of her wealthy men 
it this appeal of Columbia College does not 
meet a generous response. The management 
undoubtedly erred in their recent reply to the 
memorialists who appealed for the admission 
of women to the same educational advantages 
as men, and there are some who will scarcely 
be able to overlook the want of sympathy with 
the spirit of the age which'that reply betrayed ; 
but a mere error of judgment should not be 
permitted to stand in the way of the comple- 
tion of so great a work as that which is now 
proposed in the interest of the highest forms 
of education. 


From the universal homage paid to the 
memory of Peter Cooper, our millionaires 
may, if they will, learn a useful and import- 
ant lesson. Mr. Cooper used his wealth for the 
benefit of his fellow-men—for the elevation 
of the humble, the enlargement of the oppor- 
tunities of the aspiring, the improvement of 
the condition of the poor and unfortunate, the 
encouragement of every humane and worthy 
enterprise, and thus his life became a constant 
benefaction, a perpetual reinforcement of 
those high moral, social and commercial in- 
fluences which constitute the strength and 
safety of the state. What a tremendous im- 
pulse would be given to these wholesome 
influences if all our men of colossal fortunes 
would use them in this spirit, instead of em- 
ploying them, as they too often do, in schemes 
and enterprises which are inimical at once to 
individual rights and to the public weal! 
What ignorance might be removed, what vice 
and crime arrested, what suffering healed, 
were only a tithe of the accumulations of half 
a dozen railway magnates of the time to be ex- 
pended as Cooper and Dodge and Morgan ex- 
pended the wealth at their command. And 
how much sweeter and more fragrant would 
the memories of these men be when the daisies 
are growing upon their graves than they will 
be, living the selfish lives they do. Peter 
Cooper will be remembered gratefully when 
the names of the group of millionaires who 
now dominate our exchanges and marts of 
trade, intent only on their own aggrandize- 
ment, have disappeared for ever from human 
annals. The moral and intellectual torce: alone 
survive the disintegrations of Time, and only 
the names which stand for these forces have 
the high quality of immortality.;~ 








PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


L 
THE NECESSITY FOR GIVING GREATER ATTENTION 
TO SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


PROPOSE in these articles to discuss some 
problems of the time. Space so limited 
forbids exhaustive treatment; but I may 

excite thought even if I cannot develop theories. 

There come moments in our lives that sum- 
mon all our powers—when we feel that, cast- 
ing away illusions, we must decide and act 
with our utmost intelligence and energy. So 
in national life come periods specially calling 
for earnestness and intelligence. 

We seem to have entered one of these 
periods. Over and again have nations and 
civilizations been confronted with problems, 
which, like the riddles of the Sphinx, not to 
answer was to be destroyed ; but never be- 
fore have problems so vast and intricate been 
presented. This is not strange. That the 
closing years of this century must bring up 
momentous social questions follows from the 
material and intellectual progress that has 
marked ita course. 

Between the development of society and the 
development of species there is a close 
analogy. In the lowest forms of animal life 
there is little difference of parts; both wants 
and powers are few and simple; movement 
seems automatic; and instincts are scarcely 
distinguishable from those of the vegetable. 
So homogeneous are some of these living 
things, that if cut in pieces, each piece will 
live. But as life rises into higher manifesta- 
tions, simplicity gives way to complexity, the 
parts develop into organs having separate 
functions and reciprocal relations, new wants 
and powers arise, and a greater and greater 
degree of intelligence is needed to secure food 
and avoid danger. Did fish, bird or beast 
possess no higher intelligence than the polyp, 
Nature could bring them forth only to die. 

This law—that the increasing complexity 
and delicacy of organization which gives 
higher capacity and increased power, is ac- 
companied by increased wants and dangers, 
and requires, therefore, increased intelli- 
gence—runs through nature. In the ascending 
scale of life at last comes man, the most highly 
and delicately organized of animals. Yet not 
only do his higher powers require for their 
use a higher intelligence than exists in other 
animals, but without higher intelligence he 
could not live. His skin is too thin; his nails 
too brittle; he is too poorly adapted for 
running, climbing, swimming or burrowing. 
Were he not gifted with intelligence greater 
than that of any beast, he would perish from 
cold, starve from inability to get food, or be 
exterminated by animals better equipped for 
the struggle in which brute instinct suffices. 

In man, however, the intelligence which in- 
creases all through nature’s rising scale passes 
at one bound into an intelligence so superior, 
that the difference seems of kind rather than 
degree. In him, that narrow and seemingly 
unconscious intelligence that we call instinct 
becomes conscious reason, and the godlike 
power of adaptation and invention makes 
feeble man nature’s king. 

But with man the ascending line stops. 
Animal life assumes no higher form, nor can 
we affirm that in all his generations man, as an 
animal, hasawhitimproved. But progression 
in another line begins. Where the develop- 
ment of species ends, social development com- 
mences, and that advance ot society that we 
call civilization so increases human powers, 
that between savage and civilized man there is 
a gulf so vast as to suggest the gulf between 
the highly organized animal and the oyster 
glued to the rocks. And with every advance 
upon this line, new vistas open. When we try 
to think what knowledge and power progres- 
sive civilization may give to the men of the 
future, imagination fails. 

In this progression which begins with 
man, as in that which leads up to him, the 
same law holds. Each advance makes a de- 
mand for higher and higher intelligence. With 
the beginnings of society arises the need for 
social intelligence—for that consensus of in- 
dividual intelligence which forms a public 
opinion, a public conscience, a public will, and 
is manifested in law, institutions, and adminis 
tration. As society develops, a higher and 
higher degree of this social intelligence is re- 
quired, for the relation of individuals to each 
other becomes more intimate and important, 
and the increasing complexity of the social 
organization brings liability to new dangers. 

In the rude beginning each family produces 
its own food, makes ita own clothes, builds its 
own house, and, when it moves, furnishes its 
own transportation. Compare with this in- 
dependence the intricate dependence of the 
denizens of a modern city. They may supply 
themselves with greater certainty, and in 
much greater variety and abundance than 
the savage; but it is by the co-operation of 
thousands. Even the water they drink, and 
the artificial light they use, are brought to 
them by elaborate machinery, requiring the 
constant labor and watchfulness of many men. 
They may travel at a speed incredible to the 
savage ; but in doing so resign life and limb to 
the care of others. A broken rail, a drunken 
engineer, a careless switchman, may hurl them 
to eternity. And the power of applying labor 
to the satisfaction of desire passes, in the 
same way, beyond the direct control of the in- 
dividual. The laborer becomes but part of a 
great machine, which may at any time be 
paralyzed by causes beyond his power or even 
his foresight. Thus does the well-being of 
each become more and more dependent upon 
the well-being of all—the individual more and 
more subordinate to society. | se 

(Continucd om page 123.) 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


Domestic. 


Over one hundred and fifty vessels arrived at 
this port in one day last week. 


Tux business portion of the town of Kentland, 
Indiana, was destroyed by fire on the 4th instant. 


Two deaths from typhoid pneumonia occurred in 
Brown University at Providence, R L, last week. 


Genzxat Coox has decided upon making an 
aggressive campaign against the hostiles in Arizona, 


Tus Railway Age estimates that 8,000 miles of 
railroad were built during the first quarter of 1883. _ 


Tux iron manufacturers have determined upon 
a reduction of wages, and a stoppage of work is regarded 
as probable. 


In the Star Route trials last week H. M. Vaile 
and Jobn W. Dorsey, two of the defendants, were ex- 
amined in their own bebalf. 


Secretary Fotcer is steadily gaining in 
strength, and his friends now regard his restoration to 
health as a question of time only. 


Tux State Department has instructed the 
American Consul to try and secure a trial for the seven 
Americans imprisoned at Panama. 


Tus Massachusetts Senate has rejected the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, a 


Tux entire Pan Handle, of Texas, a tract of 
5,000 square miles, bas been sold for $10,000,000 to an 
English company for grazing purposes. 


Tus Post Office Department received orders one 
day last week for stamps and stamped envelopes worth 
$700,000, the largest aggregate on record. 


In the Chicago tournament, last week, the 
world’s champlonsbip at balk-line billlards was won by 
Schaeffer, who defeated Vignaux by 91 pointe ~~ 


Sznor Antonia Barres, the newly-appointed 
Minister of Guatemala and Salvador to the United States, 
arrived in this city last week from San Francisco, 


Tux Pennsylvania Legislature has rejected a 
Bill exempting those who observe the seventh day of 
the week from the penalties of the Sunday laws of 1794. 


Ex-Senaton Ferry, of Michigan, accom- 
panied by his sister and nephew, is about to sail for 
Europe for the benefit of his health. He will be absent a 
year. 


Tu New York Senate has killed the Bill pro- 
hibiting the execution of contracts for thé employment 
of convict labor in the prisons and reformatories of this 
State. 

Turee thousand children under fourteen will 
be thrown out of work in Milwaukee by the passage of 
the Bill by the Legislature prohibiting the employment 
of child labor, 


Lorp Lornz having expressed @ wish that his 
term of office as Governor-General be extended another 
year, it is rumored that the Imperial Government will 
gratify the wish. 


Presipent Antuvr, accompanied by Secretary 
Chandler and two friends, is seeking rest and recreation 
in Florida The trip southward was made quietly, the 
President avoiding all demonstrations, 


In the Iowa Supreme Court the argument on 
the validity of the Prohibition Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was concluded last week. The decision will 
probably be rendered at the next term of the court. 


Tue election in Rhode Island, on the 4th inst., 
resulted in the success of the Republican ticket by a 
majority of about 2,500. The Republican strength inthe 
General Assembly is about the same as last year. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago has been re-elected 
by a large majority. The election turned largely on the 
liquor question, the Republicans favoring high license 
and the Democrats opposing it. Mayor Harrison is sup- 
posed to have his eye on the Governorship of Illinois, 


In1su Nationalist leaders in New York disclaim 
all knowledge of the dynamite magazine and factory 
discovered in Birmingham, England, except O'Donovan 
Rossa, who says that the Supreme Council has forbidden 
him to give any intormation whatever to the public. 


A rxunion of members of the reorganized 
Church of Latter Day Saints is im progress at Kirtland, 
Ohio, Delegates are present from every State in the 
Taoion and Canada, and reports bave been read from 
organized churches all over the world 


Tux decoration of the graves of the Confederate 
dead at New Orleans, on the 6th instant, was marked 
by several features of universal interest. One of these 
was the participation of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic in the ceremonies, the members being escorted by 
Confederate Veterans, 


Tux Pennsylvania Senate has passed a Bill for- 
bidding the issue of free passes by any railroad company 
to any person except an employé under a penalty of 
heavy fine and imprisonment. A similar Bil has 
passed the House on second reading. 


Mr. Lixcoun’s monument at Springfield, IIl., is 
taking its final shape slowly. The cavairy group was 
recently placed in position. This group consists of 
two human figures and a horse, and represents a battle 
scene, The horse, from whose back the rider has just 
fallen, is represented as (rantically uprearing. 


Foreign. 


Forry persons were killed and many injured by 
the explosion of a powder magazine at Rome, Italy, on 
the 6th instant. 


A Bitz introduced in the British House of Com- 
mons imposes a period of penal servitude upon all per- 
sons found in the improper possession of dynamite and 
other explosives of similar character. - 


Apvices from Lima state that an epidemic of 
yellow fever among the Chilian forces is apprehended, 
Caceres, the Peruvian commander, maintains his threat- 
ening position near Lima, 


Negarty three thousand Hungarian emigrants 
from Bukowina bave arrived in Vienna, The whole of 
the Hungarian colony at Bukowina, numbering about 
20,000 souls, have determined to leave that place, owing 
to the insufficiency of crops to feed the population. 


Bressets has had a sensation over the dis- 
covery that M Van Damme, a prominent stock-broker, 
bas embezzled the sum of 1,000,000 francs belonging to 
pergons who deposited the money with him. M. Van 
N.mwme bas been arrested and lodged in prison. 


Severe and continuous rioting bas taken place 
alvog the line of the Panama Canal works, orginating tn 
a race batred bet the J and the Cartha- 
genians. About twenty of the former bave bon kilic.. 
As there are about 8,090 men of the more desperate class 








on the Isthmus serious trouble is apprehended, 
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FRANCE.—ANARCHICAL OUTBREAK IN PARIS, MARCH Q9TH—PILLAGE OF 
A BAKERY IN THE AVENUE CANETTE, 


GREAT BRITAIN,—INUNDATION OF ST. MARGARET’S CHURC H, LYNN, 
BY A RISE IN THE THAMES. 


1. The WwW indow where the Explosion occurred. 2. Clerks’ Office. 3. Servants’ Bedroom, 
4. Waiting-room. 5. General View: + The Window where the Dynamite was placed, 


GREAT BRITALIN.— THE ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP THE OFFICES OF THE LOCAL ————— 3 a 
GOVERNMENT BOARD, WHITEHALL, GREAT BRITAIN, — SCENE OF THE ALLEGED ATTACK ON LADY FLORENCE pIXIE, 
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ILLINOIS.—THE RECENT DISASTER IN THE DIAMOND MINE AT BRAIDWOOD — CONVEYING BODIES OF THE VICTIMS TO THE FUNERAL TRAIN. 


THE DIAMOND MINE DISASTER. 


\ JE published, last week, an illustration of the 

scenes connected with the recovery of the 
bodies of victims of the disaster at the Diamond 
Mine, Braidwood, Ill. On this page we give a pic- 
ture of the funeral train as it appeared during the 
transfer to it, from the mouth of the fatal shaft, of 
the coffined remains of the twenty unfortunates 


recovered from the depths of the mine. Thetrain | these elevations were heavy crape decorations, 


consisted of three coaches and two flat cars, the | festooned upon the sides until none of the woodwork 


FROM A SKETCH BY T. J. 8. LANDIS, 


latter heavily draped in mourning at either end, | of the common flat car was visible. 


having frames elevated about four feet in height, 
upon which was stretched the black crape, Upon this 
surface the ladies of Braidwood had arranged black 
and white rosettes, and also a large diamond-shaped | and side. The scenes during the removal of the 
figure indicative of the name of the mine in which 
the men lost their lives. Hanging gracefully from 


were draped from the top with crape, festooned, 
and on the side of the coaches were three dlamond- 
shaped decorations, with large rosettes at each end 


bodies to the train were pathetic in the last degree. 
Thirty-flve widows and upwards of eighty children, 


accompanied by friends and relatives, were seated 
in the coaches. Many of them were weeping, while 
others seemed too utterly crushed to shed tears. At 
Braidwood, whither the bodies were taken for inter- 
ment, many sad scenes occurred. Women and 
children cried about the train and demanded that 
the coffins be taken from the cars and lids removed, 
which in many cases was done. The remains were 
then placed in hearses and afterwards buried. 
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GEORGIA.—A WOOD-CUTTER’S VILLAGE IN THE PINE BARRENS.— FROM A SKETCH BY JOS, BECKER.— SEE PAGE 123, 
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THE GHOSTS. 


LISTENED alone, in my chamber still, 
To the plash from the rainy eaves; 
And I heard the hurrying spirits of night 

Glide over dead Autumn’s leaves. 


I barred my window, to hold my soul 
From these dreaded ones apart; 
But they entered, as freely as thought might 
come, ' 
To sit by my hearth and heart. 


These ghosts have never a word to say, 
And they only sit and gaze; 

But their sad eyes follow me everywhere 
Through the endless nights and days. 


One is the ghost of a hope that is dead; 
One, of a faith that is flown; 

One, of a purpose 80 grand, I scarce 
Dare believe it was ever my own. 


There’s the spirit of broken promises, 
Here’s the shadow of careless sin, 

The wraith of the deeds I might have done, 
The ghost of the might-have-been, 


I pull my curtains down snug and close, 
And I heap the fireplace high, 

Until all the shadows, save those of self, 
In the furthest corners dle. 


But light or dark—it is one to them— 
And never, by night or day, 

From my pleasant hearth and my patient heart 
Shall these dread ones pass away! 


CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 








THE PASSENGER’S STORY. 


HE night mail upon the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad had reached the heavy 
up-grade a few miles beyond Kanakia 

Station, when it became evident tu the passen- 
gers that something had gone decidedly wrong. 
The speed of the train sensibly slackened ; 
there came a series of tremendous jolts, ac- 
companied by a curious and unpleasant whirr- 
ing sound; followed in turn by a complete 
stoppage. A dozen heads were thrust in- 
quisitively out of the car windows, and as 
many voices insisted upon knowing all about 
it immediately. In these days of magnificent 
collisions and holocausts, the traveling public 
exhibits an astonishing amount of interest in 
railway concerns, to the great scorn and in- 
dignation of all officials connected. 

“You have nothing to fear,” said the con- 
ductor, who passed through the car, superb in 
gold buttons and official dignity. ‘We have 
struck an up-grade where an oil train stopped 
an hour ago. The tracks are oiled and the 
drivers don’t take hold. We shall get the sand 
running in half a minute.” 

It was doubtless clear enough to those who 
understood such matters, but to me his ex- 
planation was mere jargon. As somebody said 
of Coleridge’s commentary upon his poem, 
“ Christabei,” i wished “he would explain his 
explanation.” Pe see 

he gentleman who occupied the seat imme- 

diately in front of me, a fine, middle-aged per- 
son, with an erect, military air, seemed to 
have no difficulty in making out the state of 
affairs. He smiled and nodded with an ex- 
ceedingly knowing look, and was preparing to 
settle himself comfortably in his seat again, 
when I tapped him upon the shoulder and said : 

‘Excuse me, sir, but what has occurred? 
The conductor’s explanation is Chinese to me. 
What does he mean by the tracks being oiled ?” 

The gentleman turned about and faced me. 

‘¢1¢ is a simple matter,” he said, courte- 
ously, ‘‘to those who have an idea of railroad 
affairs. The power of an engine depends upon 
the friction of the drivers on the tracks— 
taking hold, as it is called. If there is oil 
upon the rails, especially upon an up-grade, 
there is no friction, consequently the wheels 
simply spin around upon the tracks without 
moving the train.” 

“ Ah,” said I, ‘‘ I comprehend.” 

*‘T could illustrate the case by an event 
which occurred to me upon this very spot 
some years ago. | have always thought it a 
rather remarkable incident, and perhaps you 
may find itso. The circumstance I refer to,” 
he continued, ‘‘took place during the war. I 
was at the time an adjutant upon General 
Thomas’s staff during the exciting and mo- 
mentous campaign in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. If you remember, there were many 
times when it was feared that our hour had 
come. Our communications were repeatedly 
cut off and our whole command in danger of 
instant destruction. It was at one of those 
crises that the event I am going to relate 
occurred. 

‘¢ We were at this time intrenched upona 
spur of the hills around Chattanooga, whither 
we had been driven by the desperate courage 
of the Confederates. Our own men had fought 
bravely and well, but they were exhausted 
with long marches and constant action. Our 
stores had run low, and but one line of com- 
munication was left open to us—that of the 
railroad into the eastern part of the State. By 
a brilliant flank movement the Confederates 
succeeded in throwing a line across this one 
highway ; and there we were, hemmed in likea 
woodchuck in his burrow. Starvation or sur- 
render stared us in the face. One or the other 
of these alternatives we must accept in a few 
days at most, unless some unexpected change 
took place very speedily. 

“It is, perhaps, difficult for us to compre- 
hend the feelings of a commander, hitherto 
successful, and with the fate, perhaps, of a 
nation depending upon his action, placed in 
such a position as our general then was. I saw 
his face grow hourly more pale and despair- 
ing, his step slower and more feeble, and his 
whole air that of a man whose heart and spirit 
were breaking under the strain. But Thomas 
was not the man to yield until every resource 
had been sounded to the bottom. And there 





was one resource yet left—a desperate and 
almost hopeless one, it is true. ’ 


“Forty miles to the eastward of us lay 
Stockton’s command of nearly thirty thousand 
men, serenely unconscious of our danger and 
their own. Several days before Stockton had 
been directed to occupy a pass in the moun- 
tains on the left, and to hold it until further 
orders. Of course, unaware of the predica- 
ment of the main army, he would make no 
movement to our relief. Communications were 
now cut off, and it seemed a matter of utter 
impossibility to re-open them through the 
heavy line of Confederates which lay across 
the railroad. Thomas, however, determined 
to try it, and I was selected for the dangerous, 
but honorable, duty of the attempt. 

‘¢We had reason to suppose that the enemy 
had not destroyed the,railroad, and that if we 
were not captured at the outset we might get 
an engine through to Kanakia Station, where 
Stockton lay. 

“ At half-past ten my orders were given me, 
and I mounted the engine, which was either t. 
carry me to my death or to save the army. |: 
was not a powerful machine, but it was the 
best at our disposal, and in good order, fortu- 
nately. One of our men, who had been an en- 
gineer, undertook to manage the engine, and 
another to fire it. Both were cool, tried men, 
but as we stepped into the cab together, I saw 
them shake hands with their comrades and bid 
them farewell. Evidently neither of them ex- 
pected to get through alive. 

‘¢¢Put in a couple of extra tallow - cans, 
John,’ said the engineer. ‘We are going in to 
make time, and I expect the old machine will 
heat up finely.’ 

“ The cans were stowed away in the caboose, 
the engineer opened the throttle-valve, and 
amidst an impressive silence in the crowd sur- 
rounding the starting point, we moved slowly 
away. About two miles distant lay the first 
battery which the enemy had thrown up 
to command the road ; beyond that were sev- 
eral more; to say nothing of the picket lines 
scattered along the tracks, So you will per- 
ceive we were to run a pretty warm gantlet. 

‘‘We had proceeded but a very short dis- 
tance when there was a flash and report from 
the shrubbery skirting the road, and a bullet 
crashed through the window of the cab. An 
outpost had already discovered us, and had 
given us a foretaste of what we were to ex- 
pect further on. 

‘“¢Let her out!’ I said to the engineer. 
‘There is no use in trying to hide ourselves. 
Speed is our only chance now. ~ 

“¢Very good, sir!’ replied the engineer, 
opening the valve as he spoke. The engine 
bounded like a spurred horse. On we went, 
swaying from side to side, until it seemed as if 
we must jyop the track. Meanwhile, our 
friends alon? the road were notidle. Bullet 
after bullet whistled by us; but fortunately, 
what with the darkness and the rapidity of 
our motion, none of them reached us. 

‘“« We had now arrived in sight of the first 
battery. By the lights moving hurriedly along 
the parapet, it was obvious that our approach 
was expected. As we passed abreast of the 
battery, it gave us its first compliment in the 
shape of a round shot, followed by a storm of 
grape. Here, again, the darkness and our 
speed saved us. Several of the grapeshot 
glanced off the frame of the engine without 
doing any damage, however. 

‘« «Give her some more fire, John,’ said the 
engineer, grimly. ‘If they happen to knock a 
hole in us with one of them bits of iron, you 
won’t do no more firing, my boy, I can tell 
you that.’ 

“ ¢Not in this world, any way,’ responded 
the fireman, with saturnine humor. ‘Can’t 
tell what I may do in the next, William.’ 

‘¢ The reckless bravery of the two men in 
the face of such danger shamed away my own 
arising tremor, and I folded my arms and 
looked towards the battery, which was evi- 
dently preparing to give us another salute. It 
came in the shape of a conical shot, with so 
true an aim that it whizzed within a foot of 
the boiler, and carried off the bell, which fell 
with a clang among the bushes. 

“¢Thank you,’ said the engineer, with a 
grin, ‘ we didn’t need the bell, anyhow. You 
can use it yourselves to ring to dinner with.’ 

‘« By this time we had pagsed out of range 
of the first battery, and were under the guns 
of two more. These works had been con- 
structed to command the junction of our road 
with another running south. There was also 
a station at this point, and as we whirled by, I 
saw an engine standing upon a siding with 
steam up. | caught sight of a number of men 
running toward it, as well as others busy 
with a car which stood near it. What they 
were at I could not make out, for we passed 
them like a flash of lightning. At this moment, 
too, the batteries, which had probably received 
telegraphic notice of our approach, opened fire 
upon us, and for a moment the air seemed to 
be alive with shrieking iron. 

‘* ¢More fire, John,’ cried the engineer ; ‘ram 
her full to the doors, or it’s all up with us.’ 

“The fireman stooped to obey, but at that 
moment a shell struck upon the caboose and 
burst within three feet of us. It was a ten- 
inch monster, and how any of us escaped 
alive 1 fail to see. As it was, when the smoke 
and dust cleared away, I found the top ot the 
cab gone, a portion of the caboose torn off, and 
the fireman lying in a heap on the floor, with 
his arm broken. 

‘*¢]’m knocked out, William,’ he groaned, 
‘and who’s to fire her for the rest of the trip.’ 
‘¢¢T will,’ said I; ‘I think I can manage it.’ 

‘‘ After placing the poor fellow in as com- 
fortable a position as possible, I seized the 
shovel and began my new duties. 

‘By this time we had passed out of range 
of the batteries, which now and then, how- 
ever, sent a sullen shot in our direction, asa 
parting evidence of their goodwill. 

‘** We are safe,’ I said, with a sigh of relief ; 
‘that was their last line of works. The road 
is clear before us.’ 

‘«*T hope s0, sir,’ responded the engineer. 
‘How’s your fire, Joha? 





‘* ¢ Very bad, William,’ groaned the fireman ; 
‘but that ain’t the worst of it. We ain't 
through with the trouble yet.’ 

‘** What do you mean?’ lasked. ‘ The scouts 
say that there are no troops beyond us, except 
our own at Kanakia Station.’ 

‘**But they’re following us,’ replied the 
fireman. ‘They are after us hot and heavy.’ 

‘*] looked at the engineer, under the impres- 
sion that the poor fireman was in a delirium 
with his injury. 

‘**He’s right, captain,’ said the engineer, 
listening intently. ‘Sure as fate they have 
pulled out that engine we saw at the junction, 
and are chasing us.’ 

‘* «But there is no possibility of their over- 
taking us,’ I replied. 

‘** J don’tknow about that,’ he said, gravely. 
‘That engine is a heavy one, and | have seen 
her make a good fifty miles with a train be- 
hind her. This one is a light machine, and I 
can’t promise more than forty at most. Be- 
sides, they have the advantage of us in the 
fact that they have a car attached and we are 
running alone.’ 

‘*¢] should suppose that our lightness would 
be rather in our favor than otherwise,’ I 
responded. 

“*Got something to balance her,’ grunted 
the fireman, sententiously. 

“«John is right,’ explained the engineer. 
‘ You see, sir, if an engine has no weight be- 
hind her she is apt to jump and pound the 
rails, and, if you put her at her full speed, to 
get off the track altogether. So, while that 
engine behind us can do her level best, we 
can't even let out to forty miles without danger 
of a smash up.’ 

‘I now comprehend the extent of our peril. 
We had only run the gantlet of Scylla to be 
more effectually destroyed by Charybdis. To 
have been killed by a round shot from the fort 
would have been at least a soldier’s death. To 
be run down and picked off coolly like ducks 
on a puddle was, to put it mildly, a decidedly 
undignified way of settling accounts with the 
world. As for surrender, | am certain that 
neither of my comrades thought of it as a 
means of escape any more than I did. A sacred 
trust, involving the fate of an army, perhaps 
of a nation, had been placed with us. ‘To yield 
it to any but the skeleton hand of Death itself 
was a notion which never entered our heads. 
It was, then, life and more than life, that hung 
upon the issue, and it was with such sensa- 
tions as come to few men’s experience that we 
listened to the dull roar of the approaching 
engine, 

‘* Meanwhile our own little machine was not 
idle. I had kept the furnace at a white heat. 
The steam, pent up in the boiler, groaned and 
wheezed like the breathing of an imprisoned 
giant. The wheels spun around upon the 
tracks, crashing from side to side, until there 
were moments when even the engineer peered 
with a startled eye out of the side window at 
the complicated mechanism below. As we 
passed over a long trestle bridge across a wide 
marsh, I saw, emerging from the shadows at 
the other end, the black form of the pursuing 
engine, followed by the car, through whose 
lighted windows a crowd of armed men were 
visible. Here we had a momentary advantage, 
for, desperate as our enemies might be, their 
engineer dared not carry his weighty engine 
over the light framework as rapidly as we had 
gone. It was but a trifling gain, however, for 
once on the solid road-bed again, the monster 
came on at redoubled speed. 

“ «More fire, captain,’ muttered the engineer, 
at this moment, ‘on this grade we must do our 
best, or it will be all over in five minutes.’ 

“I opened the furnace-door and began 
shoveling in the coal. Upon the instant there 
was a flash and report from the cab windows 
of the pursuing engine, and a rifle -ball 
smashed the clock in our cab, within an inch 
of the engineer’s head. 

‘**The flame gives them a fine mark,’ ob- 
served the engineer, calmly. ‘That ball was 
meant for me, and but for the swaying of the 
engine, it would have hit, too.’ 

‘‘I completed my task as speedily as pos- 
sible and closed the furnace-door. We were 
now in darkness again, and if a ball reached us 
it must be by accident. Our enemies made no 
turther attempt, however; confident, doubt- 
less, of running us down very shortly. And 
well they might be. We had ten miles yet to 
run before reaching a point where they would 
themselves be in danger of capture or destruc- 
tion from our own division at Kanakia. Dur- 
ing the last ten miles they had decreased the 
distance one-half, and running as we now were, 
it would be all up with us in five miles more. 

‘*¢]g there nothing we can do? I asked, 
anxiously. 

‘*«Pitch something on the track,’ said the 
fireman from his corner. ‘Maybe you can 
catch their wheels. Try one of the fire-bars.’ 

‘*«Tt’s a good idea, Johr,’ replied the en- 
gineer, ‘ perhaps you had better make the ex- 
periment, captain.’ > 

“I seized one of the heavy bars, a piece of 
metal as thick as a crow-bar and ten feet long, 
and clambering over the coal in the caboose, 
leaned down and dropped the bar as nearly as 
I could across the track. Heaven forgive me! 
but with what interest I waited for some 
crash or outcry which should signal the de- 
struction of our pursuers. In a moment more 
there was a sharp clang along the rails behind 
us, and a crackling among the bushes lining 
the road. 

‘¢*She has kicked it off,’ said the engineer. 
‘Try my heavy overcoat. I’ve known a piece 
of cloth like that to get among the wheels and 
jam them so that you couldn’t stir them an 
inch.’ 

“I did as directed. The garment fell across 
the track, and exactly where the forward 
trucks could strike it. Presently there was a 
heavy jolting sound behind us and a shrill 
escape of steam. 

‘**Caught! cried the engineer. ‘If it has 
only wedged into the piston bar, they may 
work all night betore they get it out. ~-- 











‘*Some accident had certainly happened to 
our enemies, for all sounds of pursuit rapidly 
died away and we began to breath freer. We 
had now reached a point within five miles of 
Kanakia, in two or three more we should be 
within the line of our outposts. At this mo- 
ment I saw the engineer lean forward and 
listen again intently. 

‘** What is it? 1 asked. 

‘** After us again,’ he said, quietly. ‘The 
coat merely retarded them a little. There they 
are! : 

“I could now plainly perceive the black 
figure of the engine, emitting white clouds of 
steam into the pale night sky, whirling swiftly 
around acurve not sixty rods behind. Angered 
with the delay and knowing that it we were to 
be captured at all, it must be within the next 
ten minutes, they were coming on more rapidly 
than ever. We were at the foot of this very 
up-grade where we now are. .]t extends for 
nearly three miles beyond Kanakia, and is one 
of the heaviest in the country. It was at this 
point that our fate was to be decided. From 
the moment we ran upon it our light engine 
began to lose ground hopelessly. Our pur- 
suers were now so near that we could plainly 
observe the movements of those in the engine- 
cab by the light of their gauge lamp. The 
platform of the car was crowded with men, 
cocking their muskets and making ready for 
an exterminating volley. 

‘**Oh, for five minutes more!’ I groaned, 
‘It is horrible to be trapped or killed in sight 
of friends and safety.’ 

‘** Yes,’ muttered the engineer ; ‘there is 
no hope now. When they fire there won't be 
much left of us. And they will, too, in half a 
moment.’ ; 

‘**]’ve an idea,’ said the fireman, arising 
stiffly from his corner. ‘I can't fight and I 
can’t fire the machine, but I’ve one arm left, 
and that’ll do to hold her steady while you and 
William puts a spoke in their wheel.’ 

‘* «But how,’ cried the engineer. 
quick, John ; moments are gold now.’ 

‘“‘¢Where are the tallow-cans we put 
aboard ?’ asked the fireman. 

‘* «Bravo, Jobn, just the thing!’ exclaimed 
the engineer, as if perceiving a meaning in the 
other’s words which escaped me utterly. ‘ Cap- 
tain, those dispatches are safe, and you owe it 
to John; for 1 should never have thought of it 
in a lifetime.’ 

‘* By this time the fireman was standing at 
the valves, and the engineer had found the 
tallow-cans, two brass vessels, each holding a 
galloa or more, with long-curved spouts. One 
of these he gave tome, while he kept the other 
himself, and we scrambled over the coal to the 
rear of the tender. I had not the remotest 
idea of what we were going to accomplish, 
but there was no time to lore in explanation. 

‘* «Now,’ said my companion, in an excited 
tone, ‘lean over, and pour your tallow care- 
fully upon the track as we go along. Don’t 
waste a drop, and don’t leave a foot of rail un- 
oiled.’ ; 

‘*T obeyed him in silence, and soon the 
tracks for a long distance behind us were 
shining with the thick, greasy fluid. When 
the contents of the cans were exhausted, the 
engineer gaid, as he arose from his position, ‘I 
think we have fixed them. John, old man, 
you can ease her upatrifle. We needn’t smash 
the machine with trying to get away. We 
shall have no more trouble to-night.’ 

‘*T looked back, and saw that our pursuers 
had just reached the oiled section of the track. 
Their own momentum carried them forward 
some distance ; then there was a harsh, whir- 
ring sound, and a furious escape of steam. All 
was plain to me now. On the up-grade the 
driver, finding no resistance onthe oiled tracks, 
simply whirled around, without bearing the 
engine onward a foot. It was as helpless as a 
hamstrung elephant. 

‘* At this moment a shot was fired in the 
road before us, and a hoarse voice commanded 
us to halt. Well aware that we were now 
among friends, our engine was stopped, and 
the facts we seen to the officer in command 
of the detachment. 

‘There is little more to relate. Our pur- 
suers and their engine were neatly captured. 
Stockton’s division made a forward movement, 
and relieved Thomas and his army from their 
perilous position. As for myself and my brave 
companions, we were not forgotten, and I am 
glad to say that the inventive John, whose 
timely suggestions had saved our engine, and 
perhaps our army, left the service with the 
rank of captain in the Engineer Corps.” 

Having finished his story, and our train at 
the same time beginning to move on, my in- 
teresting companion wrapped himself up in 
his cloak and was soon asleep. 


‘Speak 








SIGHTS AND SOUNDS~-OF SPRING. 


——— the most entrancing season of the year, 
has ever been a favorite theme in song and 
story. Shakespeare exclaims: 


**Oh, how this Spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day!” 


George Herbert rapturously sings: 


“* Sweet Spring, full of sweets and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie,” 


Then we have Thomson: 
“Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness! come.” 


And Bishop Heber’s exquisite idea: 


“When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the 
laughing soil.” - 


These, and a hundred other quotations in praise 
of Spring, ‘‘ bear loving witness” to the fact that 
this gentle season’s spells have borne their glamour 
at all times, and with each recurrence thoughts 
sweet and fresh as the Spring flowers burst into 
bud and blossom. This being a practical age, “a 
duck of a bonnet” comes to the female mind with 
the first crocus, while the glitter of the bicycle 
flashes across the mind’s eye of the youthful athlete. 
To the angler Spring brings the rod and fly; to the 
son of the whip, phenomenal spins behind fast 
trotters; while to those who are “turfy” come the 
races, with their long and short odds, champagne, 
and six-button gloves. It is a delightful season, 

something of solace to everybody. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 
By HENRY GEORGE. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


And so come new dangers. The rude society 
resembles the creatures that though cut into 
pieces will live ; the highly civilized society is 
like a highly organized animal; a stab in a 
vital part, the suppression of a single function, 
is death. A savage village may be burned and 
its people driven off—but, used to direct re- 
course to nature, they can maintain them- 
selves. Highly civilized man, however, ac- 
customed to capital, to machinery, to .the 
minute division of labor, becomes helpless 
when suddenly deprived of these and thrown 
upon nature. Under the factory system some 
sixty persons, with the aid of much cestly 
machinery, co-operate to the making of a pair 
of shoes. But, of the sixty, not. one could make 
a whole shoe. This is the tendency in all 
branches of production, even’in agriculture. 
How many farmers of the new generation can 
use the scythe? How many farmers’ wives 
can now make a coat from the wool? Many 
of our farmers do not even make their own 
butter or raise their own vegetables ! 

It is startling to think how destructive ina 
civilization like ours would be such fierce con- 
flicts as fill the history of the past. The wars 
of highly civilized countries, since the opening 
of the era of steam and machinery, have been 
duels of armies rather than conflicts of peoples 
or classes. Our only glimpse of what might 
happen, were passion fully aroused, was in 
the struggle of the Paris Commune. And, 
since 1870, to the knowledge of petroleum has 
been added that of even more destructive 
agents. The explosion of a little nitro-glyce- 
rine under a few water-mains would make a 
great city uninhabitable; the blowing up ofa 
tew railroad bridges and tunnels would bring 
famine quicker than the wall of circumvallation 
that Titus drew around Jerusalem ; the pump- 
ing of atmospheric air into the gas-mains, and 
the application of a match, would tear up 
every street and level every house. The Thirty 
Years’ War set back civilization in Germany ; 
so fierce a war now would all but destroy it. 
Not merely have destructive powers vastly 
increased, but the whole social organization 
has become vastly more delicate. 

Jn a simpler state master and man, neighbor 
and neighbor, know each other, and there is 
that touch of the elbow which, in times of 
danger, enables society to rally. But present 
tendencies are to the loss of this. In a London, 
dwellers in one house do not know those in 
the next; the tenants of adjoining rooms are 
utter strangers to each other. Let civil con- 
flict break or paralyze the authority that, pre- 
serves order and the vast population would 
become a terror-stricken mob, without point 
of rally or principle of cohesion, and your 
London would be sacked and burned by an 
army of thieves. 

London is only the greatest of great cities. 
What is true of London is true of New York, 
and in the same measure true of the many 
cities whose hundreds of thousands are steadily 
growing towards millions. These vast aggre- 
gations of humanity, where he who seeks iso- 
lation may find it more truly than in the 
desert; where wealth and poverty touch and 
jostle; where one revels and another starves 
within a few feet of each other, yet separated 
by as great a gulf as that fixed between Dives 
in Hell and Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom—they 
are centres and types of our civilization. Let 
jar or shock dislocate the complex and deli- 
cate organization, let the policeman’s club be 
thrown down or wrested from him, and the 
fountains of the great deep are opened, and 
quicker than ever before chaos comes again. 
Strong as it may seem, our civilization is 
evolving destructive forces. Not desert and 
forest, but city slums and country roadsides 
are nursing the barbarians who may be to the 
new what Hun and Vandal were to the old. 

Nor should we forget that in civilized man 
still lurks the savage. The men who, in past 
times, oppressed or, revolted, who tought to 
the death in petty quarrels and drunk fury 
with blood, who burnt cities and rent empires, 
were men essentially such as those we daily 
meet. Social progress has accumulated know- 
ledge, softened manners, refined tastes and 
extended sympathies, but man is yet capable 
of as blind a rage as, when clothed in skins, he 
fought wild beasts with a flint. And present 
tendencies, in some respects at least, threaten 
to kindle passions that have so often before 
flamed in destructive fury. 

There is in all the past nothing to compare 
with the rapid changes now going on in the 
civilized world. It seems as though in the 
European race, and in the nineteenth century, 
man was just beginning to live—just grasp- 
ing his tools and becoming conscious of his 
powers. The snail’s pace of crawling ages 
has suddenly become the headlong rush of the 
locomotive, speeding faster and faster. This 
rapid progress is primarily in industrial 
methods and material powers. But industrial 
changes imply social changes and necessi- 
tate political changes. Progressive societies 
outgrow institutions as children outgrow 
clothes. Social progress always demands 
greater intelligence in the management of 
public affairs; but this the more as progress 
is rapid and change quicker. 

And that the rapid changes now going on 
are bringing up problems that demand most 
earnest attention may be seen on every hand. 
Symptoms of danger, premonitions ot violence, 
are appearing all over the civilized world. 
Creeds are dying, beliefs are changing ; the old 
forces of conservatism are melting away. Poli- 
tical institutions are failing, as clearly in dem- 
ocratic America as in monarchical Europe. 
There is growing unrest and bitterness among 
the masses, whatever be the torm of govern- 
ment. To atiribute all this to the teachings of 
demagogues, is like attributing the fever to 
the quickened pulse. It is the new wine be- 


ginning to ferment in old botties. To put into 











a sailing-ship the powerful engines of a first- | 
class ocean steamer, would be to tear her to 

pieces with their play. So the new powers 

rapidly changing all the relations of society | 
must shatter social and political organizations | 
not adapted to meet their strain. 

To adjust our institutions to growing needs 
and changing conditions is the task which de- 
volves upon us. Prudence, patriotism, human 
sympathy, and religious sentiment, alike call 
upon us to undertake it. There is danger in 
reckless change; but greater danger in blind 
conservatism. The problems beginning to con- 
front us are grave—so grave that there is fear 
they may not be solved in time to prevent 
great catastrophes. But their gravity comes 
from indisposition to frankly grapple with 
them. 

A civilization which tends to concentrate 
wealth and power in the hands of a fortunate 
few, and to make of others mere human ma- 
chines, must evolve anarchy and bring destruc- 
tion. But a civilization is possible in which the 
poorest could have all the comforts and con- 
veniences now enjoyed by the rich; in which 
prisons and almshouses would be needless, 
and charitable societies unthought of. Such 
a civilization only waits for the social intel- 
ligence that will adapt means to ends. Powers 
that might give plenty to all are already in 
our hands, .Though there is poverty and 
want, there is, yet, seeming embarrassment 
from the very excess of wealth- producing 
forces. ‘‘Give us but a market,” say manu- 
facturers, ‘‘and we will supply goods to no 
end!” ‘*Give us but work!” cry idle men! 

The evils that begin to appear spring from 
the fact that the application of intelligence to 
social affairs has not kept pace with the ap- 
plication of intelligence to individual needs 
and material ends. Knowledge has vastly in- 
creased; industry and commerce have been 
revolutionized ; but whether free trade or pro 
tection is best for a nation is yet an open 
question. We have brought machinery to a 
pitch of perfection that, fifty years ago, could 
not have been imagined ; but, in the presence 
of political corruption, we seem as helpless as 
idiots. The East River Bridge is a crowning 
triumph of mechanical skill; but to get it 
built a leading citizen of Brooklyn had to 
carry to New York sixty thousand dollars in 
a carpet-bag to bribe New York! Aldermen. 
The human soul that thought out the great 
bridge is prisoned in a crazed and broken 
body, and can only watch it grow by peering 
through a telescope out of the window of the 
chamber where he lies bed-fast. Nevertheless 
the weight of the immense mass is estimated 
and adjusted for every inch. But the skill of 
the engineer could not prevent condemned 
wire being smuggled into the cable. 

The progress of civilization requires that 
more and more intelligence be devoted to social 
affairs, and this not the intelligence of the few, 
but that of the many. We cannot safely leave 
politics to politicians, or political economy to 
college professors. The people themselves 
must think, because the people alone can act. 

In a “journal of civilization” a professed 
teacher declares the saving word for society 
to be that each shall mind his own business. 
This is the gospel of selfishness, soothing as 
soft flutes to those who, having fared well 
themselves, think everybody should be satis- 
fied. But the salvation of society, the hope 
for the free, full development of humanity, is 
in the gospel of brotherhood—the gospel of 
Christ. The law of social progress makes the 
wellbeing of all more and more the business 
of each ; it binds all closer and closer together 
in bonds from which none can escape. . He 
who observes the law and the proprieties, 
and cares for his famity, yet takes no in- 
terest in the general weal, and gives no 
thought to those who are trodden under foot, 
save now and then to bestow alms, is not a 
true Christian. Nor‘is he a good citizen. The 
duty of the citizen is more and harder than this. 

The intelligence required for the solving of 
social problems is not a mere thing of the in- 
tellect. It must be animated with thereligious 
sentiment and warm with sympathy for human 
suffering. It must stretch out beyond self- 
interest, whether it bé the self-interest of the 
few or the many. It must seek justice. For 
at the bottom of every social problem we will 
find a social wrong. 








WOOD-CUTTERS IN GEORGIA. 


HE lumber industry of Georgia sustains a very 

important relation to the prosperity of the State, 
The so-called Pine barrens are capable of supply- 
ing vast supplies of timber and naval stores, and 
the annual product of planed and sawed lumber 
amounts to millions of dollars. Throughout the 
timber districts, colonies or villages of wood-cutters 
are numerous, and life in its more primitive forms 
can nowhere be studied to better advantage. The 
huts are usually of the rudest description, being 
covered with canvas or branches of trees plastered 
over with mud, while the interior conveniences 
have nothing to recommend them but their abso- 
lute simplicity. The workmen, isolated from com- 
panionships of an elevating character, become in 
time altogether indifferent to comforts which “the 
world’ regards as indispensable, and they find in 
their rude life, with all its hardships and privations, 
as keen a relish as the most esthetic are able to 
discover in the “refinements of civilization.””’ Our 
illustration presents one of the typical colpnies of 
this timber region. 





Some of the Big Gold Nuggets. 


ON the 18th of August, 1860, a large piece of gold 
was taken from the Monumental Quartz Mine, 
Sierra Buttes, whicb weighed 1,596 ounces Troy, the 
value of which was estimated at from $21,000 to 
$30,000. The nugget was sold to H. B. Woodward, of 

an Francisco, for $21,636.52, A fine specimen was 
aes from the Rainbow Quartz Mine, Chipp’s Fiat, 
in 18%1. It was taken from a depth of 2:0 feet. 
Later it was shipped to London, and worked there. 
It yielded $22,000. In 1855 a nugget was found at 
French Ravine that weighed 632 ounces, and was 
worth $10,000. It contained considerable quartz, 
which is not calculated in its weight. In 1851, at 
French Ravine, a nugget was found which weighed 





426 ounces, and was valued at $8,000. A nugget is 
reported to have been found at Minnesota, valued 


at $5,000. In 1850 a plece of gold quartz was found 
in French Ravine which contained 263 ounces of 
gold, worth $4,893, At Smith’s Flat, in 1866, a piece 
of gold was taken irom aclaim which was worth 

2,716, and weighed 146 ounces. At Smith’s Flat, in 
1864, a nugget was fourd weighing 140 ounces and 
worth $2,605. At Little Grizzly Diggins, in 1869, a 
nugget worth $2,000 was found. A nugget weighing 
94 ounces, and valued at $1,770, was found at the 
Hope claim, four miles below the Mountain House. 
At French Ravine, in 1860, a nugget was found 
worth $1,757, and weighing 93 ounces. At Smith’s 
Flat, in 1861, a nugget was found which weighed 
80 ounces, and was valued at $1,509. From 1854 to 
1862 twelve gold nuggets, ranging from 30 to 147 
ounces, were taken from the Live Yankee claim at 
Forest City, From 1856 to 1862 a number of gold 
nuggets, varying from 30 to 100 ounces, were found 
in the Oregon claim at Forest City. A specimen 
worth $5,000 was taken from the Oriental (Gold Gate) 
quartz mine, 





Facts of Interest. 


IN the Earl of Ashburnham’s library, a single 
book in known as the “ Albani Missal,” an illu- 
minated ancient MS., has been valued at $50,000, 


A HOSPITAL for Mussulman women, presided over 
exclusively by Russian female doctors, has been es- 
tablished by General Tchernaieffat Tashkend. This 
is the first time that Russian women have been ad- 
= to Separate and independent medical prac- 

ce. 


CICERO J. HAMLIN, of Buffalo, N. Y., 1s President 
of a consolidation of five great glucose factories, 
with a capital of $15,000,000, of which Mr. Hamlin 
owns and controls $12,000,000, This combination 
includes all the great glucose factories in the United 
States, although small concerns are operated at 
Chicago, Davenport, Ia., and St. Joseph, Mo, 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE man mailed a letter in July, 
1873, to his son, who was then in Siberia, Three 
years afterwards it was returned to him, his son 
having gone from there to China, He then sent it 
to Hong Kong, where it arrived a week after his 
son’s ship had sailed. Last week the letter again 
returned, and he remailed it to Alaska, where the 
ship will touch during the Summer. The letter 
contains the notice of his mother’s death and a lock 
of her hair. 


** CEDARCROFT,”” at Kennett Square, Pa., the re- 
sidence of the late Bayard Taylor, is again offered 
for sale. At the sale after the owner's death, that 
part of the property upon which the residence, 
greenhouses and other buildings was erected was 
bought, with one hundred and fifteen acres of land, 
by Silas Warner, of Montgomery County, who made 
it his home, The remaining elghty acres, with a 
tenant house, were purchased by another gentle- 
man. Mr. Warner’s wife has died, and as his house- 
hold is now broken up, the property is again in the 
market. 


A NEw industry In Japan is that of lacquering 
plaster so far as to resemble marble. Ona basis of 
clay this lacquer work is especially novel and 
effective, 


THE death of Postmaster-general Howe leaves in 
active public life only three men who, with him, 
occupied seats in the United States Senate when 
President Lincoln called it together in special ses- 
sion at the outbreak of the war. They are Senators 
Anthony and Sherman, and Daniel Clark, United 
States District Judge for New Hampshire. Not more 
than half a dozen other members of that Senate are 
now living, among them being Mr. Duolittle, who 
was then Mr. Howe’s colleague, The Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hannibal Hamlin, and the Chaplain, Dr. Byron 
Sunderland, also yet survive. 


A SMALL hydrogen gas balloon, with a capacity of 
about two gallons, was liberated at Bercy, and made 
its way to Gradno, in Poland, having traveled more 
than 2,000 miles. This is the longestair journey on 
record for so small an object. 


A SEALED chest left by the famous Count Struensee 
has just been opened by order of King Christian of 
Denmark. Itcontains highly important documents 
throwing light on Struensee’s relatious to Queen 
Caroline Matilda (sister of George III. of England), 
which led to his execution at Copenhagen, April 
28th, 1772. i 

PROBABLY the largest mass of rock that has ever 
been transported, not excepting even the blocks in 
the Egyptian Pyramids, was that from which was 
cut the pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great, in 
St. Petersburg. It was a block of granite weighing 
3,000,000 pounds, or about 1,500 tons, and was found 
isolated on marshy ground about four miles from 
the Neva. Itsshape was that of an irregular prism, 
about twenty-four feet high, forty-seven feet long, 
and thirty feet broad in its largest dimensions, 


A LITTLE island, known as Foula, about twenty 
miles west of Shetland, and containing about three 
hundred inhabitants, was isolated by continuous 
storms from the mainland from New Year’s until 
March 7th, when a boat managed to reach it with 
provisions. The people were found to be in a ter- 
rible state of destitution, and many of them must 
have been starved to death but for this neighborly 
succor. 


THE famous Spreckels sugar plantation, in Ha- 
wail, is the largest and most complete in the world. 
It is many miles in extent, and the improvements 
on it are estimated to have cost $4,000,000. The 
four sugar mills, capable of making 100 tons of 
sugar a day, cost $1,000,000, and the outlay for water 
on the plantation has been nearly as much more, 
The water supply comes through two ditches, one 
fifty miles long, the other twelve, and for the water 
privilege, irrespective of the expense of conveying 
it to the plantation, Spreckels pays $10,000 a year. 
The yield of sugar is from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand tons per annum, 


THERE was an interesting ceremony recently in 
London. It was the distribution of prizes by the 
Princess of Wales to hundreds of girls who are 
pupils of the Public Day Schools Company, an en- 
terprise launched ten years ago under the patronage 
of the Princess Louise, and now presenting the sin- 
gular spectacle of a commercial company success- 
fully conducting the education of five thousand 
girls, paying a five per cent. dividend, and giving, 
perhaps, the best middle-class education to be had 
in England. There were three thousand pupils 
present, and ten thousand spectators, 


IN many parts of Spain farming operations have 
made little or no progress since the expulsion of 
the Moors. The same sort of plow is used now as 
then, oxen tread out the corn after the ancient 
Oriental fashion, and women separate the chaff 
from the corn by tossing the grain up in the air 
during a breeze of wind. 


AT Sebastopol a new Government dock has just 
been commenced. It will take the place of the one 
that was destroyed during the famous siege by the 
allied armies more than twenty-five years ago. It 
will require three years to complete it, and the esti- 
mated cost is $20,000,000. 


LEPROSY prevails to a considerable extent in Nor- 
way, although the number of afflicted is decreasing. 
In 1875 there were 2,008 patients reported in the 
country, while by 1880 the number had fallen to 
1,582. The disease is stated to be due to the con- 
sumption of food in an unwholesome condition, par- 
ticularly fish, and also to uncleanliness, 


PROFESSOR SWING, of Chicago, christened seven 
children of his congregation at his residence Easter 
afternoon. The watcr used had been brought from 
the River Jordan by the grandfather of one of the 
little ones, and the silver christening cup which 
held the precious drops was formerly the property 
of President Lincoln, 






PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ex-PostMASTER-GENERAL Tyner has decided 
to open a law office at Bismarck, Dakota, 


Ex-Governon Hznry M. Hoyt of Pennsyl- 
vania hag settled down to the practice of law in Phila- 
delphia : 


Au Wone, a bright young Celestial, is reportin 
Chinese news in New York in both the Chinese an 
English languages. 


Ex-Sznator Tuurman fell on the steps of his 
residence in Columbus, Ohio, last week, and broke his 
left arm between the elbow and shoulder. 


Genera, CHAMBERLAIN’s old wound is trou- 
bling him again, and he bas bad to temporarily give up 
his duties as President of Bowdoin College. 


Francis Joszrx, Emperor of Austria, has long 
been ill of a painful malady, and is likely to spend the 
Summer at Carisbad to try the waters there, 


B. C. 0. Bensamrn, the first colored lawyer to 
do go in Virginia, has applied for and obtained a license 
to practice law at the Albemarle County Bar. 


Gengrat Grant has been elected President of 
thd National Rifle Association. Preparations are making 
for the rifle match at Wimbledon next July. 


Sir AntHoony Muscrave, Governor of Jamaica, 
who married a daughter of David Dudley Field, of New 
York, has been appointed Governor of Queensland. 


Tux Pope is said to work till late at night. He 
is so chary of audiences that many an offended visitor 
departs without offering the Peter’s pence he brought 
with him, , 


Marr Carpenrer’s estate has been settled, and 
it ts found that he left his family property that aggre- 
gates $150,000 cash, Seventy thousand of this came 
from nis life insurance, 


Bisuor-riect Nicuorson, of St.Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, bas declined the episcopate of Indiana, to 
which he was recently elected, on the ground that be 
ought not to leave his present parish. 


Josz Leanpro Panza, the political autocrat 
of New Mexico, has just died, leaving a fortune esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. His family has controlled the 
Territorial elections there for fifteen years. 


W. A. Barriert Burpertr-Covrts, the husband 
of Lady Burdett Coutts, has abandoned bis connection 
with the Conservative Party, and is seeking a con- 
stituency where he can stand in the Liberal interest. 


Tue ex-Rev. George C. Miln, the actor, has 
sailed for London, where he expects to study for six 
months under John Ryder, a veteray *tor, He will re- 
turn in October, ready to resume star engagementa, 


Miss Lovisa Warpner Evarrs, the youngest 
daughter of the Hon. William M. Evarts, was married 
last week to Dr, Charles Davies Scudder, a son of Mr. 
Henry J. Scudder, the well known New York iawyer. 


Tere is a movement on foot among the lead- 
ing Jews of New York to prepare some substantial tes- 
timonial to Sir Moses Montefiore, the great philanthropist 
and benefactor of hig race, on the one hundredth anal- 
versary of his birthday, which occurs October 24th. 


Mr. Suaron, the millionaire and ex-Senator, 
who is manager of the Ralston egtate, has compromised 
with Mra. Ralston, and her suits have been withdrawa. 
The widow of the banker receives $485,000 in cash, a 
large ranch in Southern California and eome property 
in Sap Francisco, 


Tuer is another Washington Irving still living, 
a nephew of the charming author, rugged and hearty at 
the age of seventy, a bachelor and very rich, owning a 
great deal of real estate, New York is his place of re- 
sidence, but he has a habit ot dropping out of sight quite 
often and turning up again without notice, 


Dr. E. R. SHowwatrsr, of Mobile, Ala., has 
presented to the University of Alabama bis valuable col- 
lection of fossils and marine and fresh-water shells, em- 
bracing more than 100,000 specimens, together with a 
fine library of scientific worke, It is said to take rank 
among the best collections in the United Statea ‘ 


Tux executors of General Kilpatrick have sold 
his personal effects for a sufficient sum to pay off the 
mortgage on the Deckerstown (N. J.) farm and leave a 
large sum to the heirs. By the General’s express 
desire, his old war horse Spot is to end his days on the 
farm, and he will be well treated so long as he lives. 


Gustave Doré left one-third of his fortune to 
his brother Ernest, an army officer; one-third to his 
sister, who is married; and one-third to the Society of 
Artists. To his second brother he left nothing, because, 
years ago, when Gustave had established bim in business, 
he took to gambling in stocks and lost $60,000, which 
Gustave was obliged to make good, 


Lrevrenant J. Evarrs Greens, now editor of 
the Worcester (Masa) Spy, was tuken prisoner at the 
battle of Ball’s Bluff, and surrendered his sword to Cap- 
tain Singleton, of the Confederate army. A few days ago 
Captain Singleton, now a representative in Congress, 
sent the sword to Senator Hoar with a note requesting 
him to restore it to Lieutenant Greene, which he at once 
did, 

Caprain O. H. Oxrproyp, of Springfield, Ill., 
offers to give that State his great collection of relics of 
Lincoln, as soon as the State will provide @ suitable 
building for ite reception, and the Legislature now pro- 
poses to purchase Lincoln’s former home in Springfield 
for that purpose. The Oldroyd collection consists of 
more than 2,000 articles, ranging from autograph letters 
to cooking-stoves. 


Lapy Fiorencr Drxre proves to have been 
the cause of the death of Queen Victoria’s faithful ser- 
vant and celebrated gillie, John Brown, who lost his life 
in his efforts to reach a solution of the mystery. He 
was sent from Windsor to Lady Florence Dixie’s to in- 
quire into all the circumstances of the alleged outrage, 
and what with the inclemency of the weather and the 
mystification into which her ladyship plunged him, he 
took to his bed and died, - - -— 


Ir is rumored in court circles in England that 
Queen Victoria has selected a bride for her grandson, the 
eldest son of the Prince and Princess of Wales, now a lad 
of nineteen, in the person of the Princess Clémentine of 
Saxe-Cobourg, daughter of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, and niece of the unfortunate ex Empress 
Charlotte of Mexico, As the Princess is only thirteen 
years old, the marriage, if determined upon, is not likely 
to come off {or two or three years to come, 


Tux one hundredth anniversary of Washington 
Irving’s birth, the celebration of which occurred at Tar- 
rytown-on-the-Hudson on April 3d, proved a very ap- 
propriate tribute to his memory. Addresses were made 
by Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
and the Rev. Dr. Selden Spencer, and a poem was read 
by Mr S. H. Thayer. The excellent suggestion was made 
by Mr. George William Curtis that a monument should 





be erected te the novelist’s memory in Central Park, 
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IN UNITY. 


O more to part, no more to rend asunder 
The faith and tender trust that make life 
sweet; ri 
To tread all doubt and disagreement under 
And ralse our aims to issues more complete ;— 
This is the covenant we seal to-day, 
To have henceforth one heart, one hope, one way. 


Life is too short for pitiful division, 
And love too sacred to be so cast down; 
Shall fate turn fairest fancy to derision, 
And no fulfillment gracious promise crown ? 
Nay; since this covenant we seal to-day, 
To have henceforth one heart, one hope, one way. 


Not as blithe birds that mate in Spring together, 
But part in Autumn not to pair again; 

Not as bright blooms that burst in sunny weather, 
But fade before the blast and frost and rain; 

Not so; this covenant we seal to-day, 

To have henceforth one heart, one hope, one way. 


Are we not made by hope and love immortal, 
Even though deciduous days bring casual pain ? 

Shall we not one day pass the mystic portal 
Where earthly loss is swallowed up of gain ? 

Yes; for this covenant we seal to-day, 

To have henceforth one heart, one hope, one way. 


I will forgive you all the pain you cost me; 
Will you bestow the precious boon I crave ? 
I shall regret no laurels else you lost me, 
If, till we reach, ay, even beyond, the grave. 
Btill by this covenant kiss-sealed to-day, 
We have but one allegiance and one way! 


‘a4 "49 “_ 
The Gold-seeker of the Sierras. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 








CHAPTER XIV.—PURE GOLD. 

What though on peril’s front you stand ? 

What though through lone and lonely ways, 
With dusty feet, with horny hand, 

You unfrinded all the days, 

And die at last of man’s dispraise ? 
Would you have chosen ease, and so 

Have shunned the fight? God honored you 
With trust of weighty work, <And oh! 

The Captain of the Heavens knew 

His trusted soldier would prove true, 


HE Vigilantes make short work of what 
they take in hand. A few hours for 
prayer, farewells, and that is all they 

allow to those whom they condemn to death. 

Devine sat in the cabin in irons, under sen- 
tence of death, while the guard at the door 
paraded solemnly up and down. The young 
man arose and walked to and fro, and mut- 
tered to himself: 

‘¢ And so I must die! God! it is awful, and 
I innocent—innocent! Poor mother! Poor 
broken-hearted mother. That last farewell. 
It will kill her”—here the wretched youth 
groaned in mental agony. ‘‘I am to be shot— 
shot to death at dawn, and these are my grave- 
clothes,” said the man, bitterly, as he stood 
before the habiliments of death—a black cloak 
and hat. ; 

The Vigilantes had again turned this old 
cabin into a prison. They had taken up the 
dead man’s body from before the door, and 
laid it ina grave. They had, indeed, dug two 
graves—one for the dead, one for the living. 

There was a parley at the cabin-door ; and 
then the old miner, ‘‘’49,” bowed, trembling, 
crushed, came tottering in. 

‘‘My boy, my poor lone boy,” he began ; 
‘you must not die now. We will strike it in 
the tunnel. Gold! gold! Heaps of gold! 
Enough for your poor mother! Enough for 
us all! Enough for the world!” 

“Poor old man!” thought Charley, tears in 
his eyes. ‘‘I knew that that tunnel would 

-turn his head at last. When I am laid below 
-the sod, he, the last of the grand old men of 
the Sierras, will wander about the land, a 
tramp, a homeless, helpless old man, still talk- 
‘ing ot that tunnel.” 

*]f anything happens to me, and if you—if 
you do get out of this, promise me that you 
will go back to the tunnel once more,” pleaded 
‘the old man. “Promise me that you will go 
back there yourself, though it be years and 
‘years. For there, in the right-hand corner— 
iin the right-hand corner of the tunnel——” 

‘Please, my dear old partner, be calm,” 
gently interposed Devine.. ‘‘My dear old 
friend, this trouble has shaken your mind. 
But be calm, in these my last moments. To- 
morrow—to-morrow you can talk of your 
tunnel. Ah! as the old song ran, ‘ We will 
all reform to-morrow!’”’ Then he said to him- 
self: ‘To-morrow that ever runs before. And 
where will I be to-morrow ?’ 

“But,” persisted ‘‘’49,” ‘I tell you we will 
strike it! Its no time to die now.” 

He had not yet heard of the mass of gold 
discovered on his lode, only a few feet away 
from where bis pick lay rusting in the tunnel. 
Few had heard of it. Californians knew how 
to keep such secrets. If he had only known of 
it, how quickly he would have clasped wife 
and boy to his bosom and laughed at the claims 
of others to his gold. 

But the boy was not thinking of gold. ‘‘ And 
Carrie? Where is Carrie?” te said. ‘‘Iam 
to die. I am to be shot to death at dawn. 
Why could she not have come tome? She, of 
all, to stay away at such a time as this.” 

A sob close to him, and he folded the loving 

irl in his manacled arms. 

“*I gathered them in the dark, and in the 
moonlight on the mountain,” sobbed the poor 
child, handing him a heap of flowers. “I 
thought you would like to have some. You, 
who love flowers so. Why, you look awful 
nice, don’t you? 

‘«But I wouldn’t have put them on; I should 
have died ragged and wretched like—like your 


poor, ragged, wretched little Carrie. 


Taking her apron from her eyes, she saw 
the black cloak and hat. 

“ Why. what are these for ?” she cried. 

“To die in,” answered the young man, bit- 
terly. 

‘To die in? Oh, here in these pure white 
mountains? What isso hard in man as man?” 
and she bowed her head and wept bitterly. 

It was already growing gray in the east, 
The hour of execution had come. There was 
a trampling of feet and asound of voices at the 
door. Then some men with guns entered, one 
of whom informed the prisoner that his last 
hour had arrived. The leader of the party 
turned to the girl and said: 

‘* You must come away. We are ordered to 
bring you away at once. I will allow you one 
minute only.” 

The girl still refused to go. She threw her- 
self into the young man’s arms, and in a whirl- 
wind of griet shrieked : ‘‘ You shall not die! 
‘749,’ save him! Save him! I will not go if 
you do not promise to save him! Promise 
me! Say you willsave him! Say you will— 
you will. Say you will save him or die!” 

A moment’s pause. 

‘*J—I—I will save him—or die!” said the 
old man, solemnly. 

‘* You have promised.” 

“ Thave promised,” the words coming slowly 
and solemnly as the sound of a death-bell. 

“ You will keep that promise ?”’ 

**T will keep that promise—or die.” 

‘*Come, come,” urged the guard, dragging 
her away. 

‘* Ah, my dear old partner! Think no more 
about the promise,” cried Devine. ‘‘You are 
absolved from a promise made as that was 
made.” 

“If ever you do get out of this, go back to 
the tunnel; in the right-hand corner of the 
main drift——” 

“ My dear old friend, forget that tunnel for 
amoment. Do you know that I am to die in 
less than half an hour? Let us talk a little of 
the better world, for I am now done, utterly 
done, with this——” 
‘« But there, in the right-hand corner——” 
Young Devine took the old man’s hand ten- 
derly as he sat on the edge of the bed, and, 
looking in his face, said : “ My friend, stand by 
my side but a few moments more. I feel the 
sands crumbling from under my feet as I walk 
by the ocean of eternity. No—no, my friend, 
do not feel so sadly, do not weep. ’Tis but a 
puff of smoke, and all is over. The sun will 
rise to-morrow just the same. The world will 
take its daily round of rest or strife, just as 
before. But I—but I will take no part or 
place in anything that is. For I—I shall rest 
—rest—rest.” 
**Oh, that I could die for you! You! So 
young! So full of life and health and heart 
and hope,” groaned ‘‘’49,” 
‘* Nay ; consider what I shall escape. I shall 
escape all the ills and heartaches that lie be- 
tween this and old age. And it will not be long 
before you all will follow me. In a little time, 
one by one, you will seek some quiet resting- 
place where other poor weary mortals rest ; 
and there, grouped together on some hilltop, 
you will rest, caravans of the dead, waiting 
the great awakening. See, my old friend, we 
are all—all under a sentence of death. I am to 
be shot at daylight; you have a few days of 
reprieve.” 
he old man began once more. “ But it is 
hard to have to die now when we must strike 
it. In the furtherest right-hand corner of the 
tunnel, Charley ——” 
‘*Poor ‘749’! cried Charley. ‘Twenty- 
five years of disappointment, and then this 
trouble! His head is turned utterly. WhenI 
am dead, he will wander around California, 
talking of his tunnel. They will set dogs on 
him—the new, rich people. They will set 
dogs on this grand old relic of ’49. But it 
won't last long.” 
Then seating himself on some skins on the 
edge of the bunk, he turned to the old man and 
suddenly said: ‘‘You have often talked to 
me, in this old cabin, by the pine-log fire, at 
night, about the other world. Now, can you 
prove to me that I will live hereafter?” 
Very close and gently crept the old man 
to his side, and in a low voice, passing a 
hand thoughtfully over his brow, half-whis- 
ag : “I cannot prove the hereafter to you. 
‘or canI prove that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. But I surely believe it will. And I 
as surely know, man will rise again.” 
‘* Well, Ido hope. And there is consolation 
in your words and your calm face, old friend. 
But, I am standing on the edge of a new-made 
grave. Tell me why I—I, a poor mortal man, 
one man in millions and millions of men—tell 
me why I should hope to see the resurrec- 
tion?” 
Again the old man passed his broad hand 
over his brow and slowly answered: ‘‘I can- 
not tell you why, but I can tell you this: if 
you blow a little thistle-seed far away, a little 
thing no bigger than a pin’s point, and it fall on 
the dark earth, even though it be in the 
furthest corner of the world, it will in the 
Spring come forth a lovely flower, perfect in 
its kind. And—and—and a man is surely as 
much to God as a little thistle-down.” 

‘«Dear, dear old man, I am satisfied! I shall 
not die, but sleep. Iam so weary. I would it 
were all over! Yes, I already feel the calm 
and tranquil touch of eternal rest. I could 
sleep now,” and he closed his eyes in a half- 
dreamy way. 

Suddenly old ‘‘’49” moved from his com- 
panion’s side, as if a great thought had flashed 
across his feeble mind. He looked about, 
looked at his son, who, with closed eyes, was 
contemplating eternity, thought a moment, 
and then turned and caught up the black 
cloak and folded it hastily about his torm. He 
drew the hat over his face, and stood inside 
the cabin-door, waiting the captain, for well 
he knew that the hour had come. Then, 
looking back over his shoulder, he turned and 





tenderly wafted a kiss to his boy, and then 
atepped back to his post. 


Notwithstanding all the bloodthirstiness and 
brutality of the Vigilantes—tor I am not one 
of those who defy mobs under this name or 
any other—they displayed a sort of dignity 
and decorum in all that they did. They in- 
variably required a man’s real name. They 
were savagely in earnest. They always 
wanted to hang a man under his real name. 
They had asked for and had the name of this 
young man, Charles Devine. They had written 
it down, and when the guard came to take him 
to the place of execution, the captain took the 
book trom his belt, opened it, held it up and 
out towards the eastern gray dawn, and with 
some effort, read from it aloud. Then arrang- 
ing his men on either side of the open cabin- 
door, he again called out the name. It would 
look as if this officer was glad of any excuse 
for delay. 

He looked in at the door which he had 
pushed open. It was still very dark inside. 
He saw a figure standing ready. It was muf- 
fled in the black cloak, with a black hat drawn 
low over the face. 

The little calico curtains back in the corner 
were closed. The dog had been taken away 
by the Vigilantes, for fear, at the last moment, 
he might put in some sort ot protest, and there 
was nothing to be seen in the dark little cabin 
fave this one silent figure standing there ready 
to die. 

‘*Charles Devine!” 

“ Here !” 

And with a firm step, the muffled figure 
marched forth, took its place between the lines 
of Vigilantes, and in the dim, gray dawn, 
moved hastily and silently away to the place 
of execution. 

A fresh-dug grave among the green pines on 
the hillside. A rude coffin beside the grave. 
The crowd is held back, and will be held back 
by the Vigilantes till all is over. Then they 
may come, or pass by and look upon the dead 
man’s face. The shrill, harsh voice of that 
monstrous woman can be heard, now and 
then, in the gray dawn, calling for Dosson. 
Her laugh—that wicked laugh of hers, as she 
gloats over her revenge—can be heard, and she 
talks to the mob that is waiting for the crack 
of the rifles before they can pass the guard to 
see the dead man in the coffin. The far peaks 
are tipped with gold. It isdawn in the valley, 
and yet not daylight. There is light, but it is 
as if a sheet of silver shone in your eyes. 
Nature is not yet wide awake. 

The guard enter the clearing, a man in black 
between them. The man falls.on his knees by 
the coffin. Then he stands up, takes a seat on 
the coffin, folds his arms above his heart, and 
signals that he is ready to die. . 

A line of men armed with rifles is drawn up 
before him. The captain of the Vigilantes 
stands at the head of the line. There is not 
even'the chirp of a bird. Nature holds her 
breath in horror, The silence is awful. It is 
something like that fearful silence that pre- 
cedes earthquakes. 

At last the captain takes out the book, and 
reads the sentence and the name. Then ar- 
ranging his men in line, he steps back behind, 
and says: 

‘¢Gentlemen of the Vigilantes, you are now 
to enforce the sentence of death. You will 
aim directly at the heart. All of your guns 
are loaded except one. One only is unloaded 
with ball; but no man knows which one that 
is. You will make ready!” 

All these executioners are in black masks. 
All are silent as death. The captain turns to 
the prisoner : 

“Charles Devine, you were arrested for 
murder, convicted of murder, and ‘are now 
about to die for that crime. Invoke your 
God.” 

The man on the coffin only bows his head. 

“ Make ready, men!” 

The men lift their guns, and there is an 
ominous and terror-striking click. 

‘*Hold, one moment! Blindfold the pris- 
oner |!” 

A man advances with a handkerchief, and 
bending over the prisoner a second, he springs 
back, exclaiming : 

‘It is not Charles Devine!’ 

‘* Not Charles Devine?” 

“No, It is ‘’49!” 

The man on the coffin springs to his feet, and 
cries : 

‘‘It¢ is Charles Devine! I tell you it is 
Charles Devine! Fire! I tell you Iam Charles 
Devine! I’ve been here since ’49, and I guess 
I ought to know. Iam Charles Devine, 

(Te be continued.) 








THE LATE PETER COOPER. 


NE of the last of the links connecting the present 

generation with the early days of the Repub- 
lic has been broken by the death of Peter Cooper, 
which occurred on the 4th inst. Born on the 12th 
of February, 1791,.his memory went back to the 
time when the present metropolis was a petty city 
of less than 30,000 inhabitants, and his recollection 
covered the whole period of our national develop- 
ment from the administration of the first President, 
For many years he has stood as an ancient land- 
mark in a modern age, and his final disappearance 
from the scene removes one of the most interesting 
figures in the countcy’s history. 

Peter Cooper was a typical American, and his 
career was an epitome of the best American poss!- 
bilities. Born into a poor man’s family, he was 
early obliged to go to work for his own support, and 
the only regular education he ever enjoyed was 
attendance at a school half of each day for a single 
year. After working some time in his father’s hat 
factory, he was apprenticed at seventeen to & coach- 
maker, and pleased his employer so well that, when 
his term of service had expired, he would have 
established the young man in business on his own 
account had not the latter’s horror of debt re- 
strained him from assuming such an obligation 
Mr. Cooper early developed a “knack” for inven- 
tion, and the first hit he made after striking out in 
life for himeelf was through an improvement which 
he designed in machines for shearing cloth, and 
which proved very profitable during the stoppage 
of importations from England in the war of 1812. 





After peace had impaired its value, he tried first 
the manufacture of cabinet-ware and then the 


grocery business, before he struck the foundati.,, 
of his fortune in the manufacture of Peter Cooper 5 
glue, which has been famous now for almost half a 
century. Besides carrying on this industry, which 
grew to large dimensions, he became early in. 
terested in the iron trade, erecting large works at 
Canton, a suburb of Baltimore, as early as 1830, ang 
subsequently starting a rolling and wire mil! in 
this city, which was removed in 1845 to Trent 
N.J., where the business greatly increased and js 
still carried on by his family. Mr. Cooper prospered 
in whatever he undertook, and by middle life hiq 
accumulated a large fortune, which increased with 
his years. 

The love of business never dulled his early fond. 
ness for invention, and every new movement in this 
direction appealed strongly to his support. He him. 
self designed and built at his Baltimore works in 
1830 the first locomotive that was ever turned out 
on this continent, and he acted as engineer on its 
trial trip, when the wonderful performance of draw- 
ing thirty passengers thirteen miles in one hour 
was accomplished. Mr. Cooper took a great inter. 
est and invested a large capital in the extension of 
the electric telegraph, and was the first president 
of the first ocean telegraph company ever organized, 
He was also much interested in the problem of 
canal navigation, and made experiments in substi- 
tuting some other power than horses in the propul- 
sion of boats, 

Mr. Cooper early developed a taste for public 
affairs, and served in both branches of the City 
Council, as well as in the Board of Education. Of 
late years he has been a warm advocate of the 
Greenback doctrines, which he advocated with great 
zeal up to the very last. In 1876, at theage of eighty- 
tive years, he was induced by injudicious friends, 
and agaiust his own judgment, to accept a nomina- 
tion for the Presidency at the hands of the Green- 
back Party. Hehad no expectation of being elected 
by the people, but it was thought that possibly the 
contest might be transferred to the House of Repre. 
sentatives, where the Greenbackers might have 
power enough to seat him in the executive chair. 
He was defeated, and after that he never again ap- 
peared as a candidate for any public office, 

The crowning glory of Peter Cooper’s life was his 
philanthropy, and for this he will be remembered 
and honored long after many a richer man’s name 
has been forgotten. His monument was reared 
during his own life, and the Cooper Institute will 
always perpetuate his generosity. Taught by his 
own hard experience in early life, he resolved, when 
fortune had favored him, to establish in his native 
city an institution in which the working classes 
could secure a technological education. The result 
was the “Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art,” or the Cooper Institute, as it is commonly 
called, which covers the block bounded by Third 
and Fourth Avenues, Seventh and Eighth Streets, 
The corner-stone was laid in 1854, and the building 
cost over $600,000, to which he added a generous 
endowment fund and other subsequent gifts, The 
Institute consists of a series of free schools of in- 
struction in practical art and science, a free read- 
ing-room and free courses of popular lectures on 
subjects pertaining to art, science and social re- 
form. Over thirty professors and instructors are 
employed, and the various classes are always filled 
to their utmost capacity. The number of pupils in 
the various classes during the past year was 3,334, 
of whom 936 entered the evening scientific classes, 
1,227 the evening art classes, and 711 the woman’s 
art schools. The free reading-room is visited by an 
average of 1,500 persons daily, and the large hall of 
the Cooper Union is filled many evenings during the 
Fall and Winter by the popular courses of lectures 
given. All the classes and privileges of the institu- 
tion are free, and the expense of keeping up all the 
departments during the past year was $50,973. The 
total expenditures on the building and education, 
from its establishment to the present time, have ex- 
ceeded $1,500,000. Noeducational institution in the 
country does a more beneficent work. 

Mr. Cooper proved the wisdom of a rich man’s 
administering his own estate, and found his great- 
est enjoyment in watching the development of his 
Institute. He retained a remarkable degree of 
vigor to the last, and less than a week before his 
death showed ‘a party of gentlemen over the build- 
ing, manifesting the keenest interest in the institu- 
tion. His long life came to a peaceful close, and he 
leaves a fame which will always be fragrant. 

The demonstrations of respect to the memory of 
Mr. Cooper in this city and State were hearty and 
universal, The funeral, which took place on Satur- 
day, the 7th instant, was very largely attended, 
deputations being present from nearly all the 
learned and charitable Societies and from the sev- 
eral Exchanges. The funeral services were simple 
and unostentatious. 


A CORN-MILL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


UR illustration of a corn-mill in the mountains 

of North Carolina affords a vivid idea of the 
primitive appliances which are still in among 
the people of that region. Jackson County, in the 
northwestern part of the State, where our sketch 
was taken, with an area of 600 square miles, has 4 
population of less than 8,000. The surface is moun- 
tainous and mostly covered with forests, and the 
people, living in seclusion from the world, and for 
the most part uncultivated, are admirable types of 
the rough mountaineer class—hardy, hospitable, 
rugged in manners and life, but wholly without 
enterprise or ambition—content to live to-day as 
yesterday, and with no thought of improving their 
condition in any coming to-morrow. The corn-mill 
shown in our illustration is a sample of a great 
many mills in that part of the State, most of the 
poorer classes of the population having all their 
flour—or *‘ bread-meal,”’ as it is called—ground by 
this method. They insist that better “‘meal”’ is 
made by this process than by the more pretentious 
steam mills. One of these mills will usually grind 
from eight to ten bushels of grain a day, and, if 
p on is geew, sometimes fifteen bushels can be 

ry) 








COLORADO MINING TOWNS. 


EADVILLE, the mdst famous mining centre in 
Colorado, illustrates in its sudden rise and 
great prosperity, the history of many settlements 
in that region of quickly acquired fortunes. It is 
situated near the head-waters of the Arkansas River, 
California Gulch, and occupies a high but gently 
undulating plateau between that gulch and Evans 
Gulch, about four miles abovethe river. Twenty 
years ago the rich placer diggings attracted thou- 
sands of people to California Gulch, but these were 
soon exhausted, as were also the gold leads located 
afterwards, So the place relapsed into its former 
obscurity, and half a dozen years ago was the dullest 
mining camp in the State. Then came the discovery 
of the immense carbonate deposits, and an inpour- 
ing of miners from every quarter, so that the min- 
eral production of the camp leaped from less than 
half a million in 1877 to $16,000,000 three years later. 
The population went up with a bound, and Lead- 
ville is to-day athriving city of above 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, regularly laid out, adorned with many fine 
buildings, and Well supplied with public improve- 
ments of every sort. In short, it is the typical 
mining city of to-day. 


THE NEW COURT-HOUSE AT DENVER, 
COLORADO. 

ENVER, the capital of Colorado, is already dis- 
tinguished for the high character of its public 
buildings. The latest addition to the list is the 
new Court-house of Arapahoe County, which com- 
mands general admiration by the beauty and mas- 
siveness of its proportions. Preliminary work for 





the building was begun three years ago, but after 
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the foundations were laid operations were sus- 
pended until two years ago, when work was re- 
sumed and steadily pushed to completion. So 
rapidly has the enterprise since been carried on 
that the various departments were ready for occu- 
pancy early in 1883, The Court-house occupies an 
entire block, being situated between Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Streets, fronting Tremont Street, with 
rear entrance on Wasoola Street. The grounds are 
400 feet by 266, the size of an average block. The 
length of the building is 218 feet, or, iucluding the 
steps, 236 feet, and the average width 80 feet, en- 
larging at the rotunda fronts. There are four 
entrances, one on each street. The building, which 
is a model of classical architecture, is three stories 
and basement, with a beautiful dome, which acts 
as @ Venlillating shaft to the entire building. The 
dome, which is very graceful, is crowned by @ 
statue of Justice, the head of the goddess being 
183 feet above the basement. The building is con- 
structed entirely of stone of a green-gray color, 
which is found in the vicinity of Canon City, with 
copings and foundations of the red Morrison stone. 
The main entrance is decidedly imposing, being 
60 feet in height and 23 feet clear. The doorway is 
in what may be called [onic composite, a combina- 
tion of various styles of Grecian architecture, the 
Doric and [onic, and perhaps some of the modern 
mixtures, which are several ancient methods artis- 
tically blended. The pillars are of polished Ver- 
mont granite, the door-Jambs of the same substance, 
the steps of native granite. The different floors 
furnish ample accommodations for all the county 
offices, court-rooms and the law library, and all the 
apartments are light and airy. The most creditable 
thing about the building is the fact that it has been 
constructed and furnished at a cost not exceeding 
$300,000 when all the bills are paid, and without the 
jobbery which usually characterizes such works. 
Denver is justly proud of such an architectural 
ornament to the capital of the Centennial State. 


RECEPTION TO GENERAL DIAZ, 


ENERAL DIAZ, ex-President of Mexico, has 
been the recipient, in this city, of marked at- 
tentions on the part of leading citizens and com- 
mercial bodies. On the 5th instant, he was formally 
received by the members of the Produce Exchange, 
the upper hall, where the exercises took place, 
being crowded with an enthusiastic assemblage. 
Above the platform was a tasteful device, com posed 
of the flags of the two republics, and the red and 
yellow banner of Spain, supporting shields and 
festooned with evergreens. The visitors being re- 
ceived by Mr. Lyman 8. Holman, President of the 
Exchange, and conducted to the plaiform, were 
welcomed by him in an address expressive of the 
satisfaction so universally felt by our people in the 
progress of Mexico, General Diaz, in responding, 
said: ‘In spite of the difficulties with which we 
have had to contend in securing the development 
of our country, and which we have been so long & 
time in overcoming, I think that all obstacles are 
now removed, and that Mexico is on the high road 
to prosperity, and greatness, as I am moreover 
firmly of the épinion that the permanent peace of 
the country is secured.’’ Further speeches were 
made by Mayor Edson; M. Romero, the Mexican 
Minister ; and others—all referringwith gratification 
to the prospect of the early establishment of close 
commercial relations between the two countries. 
Subsequently, General Diaz and his party, accom- 
panied by a number of their entertainers, made an 
excursion down the Bay. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
A Court Marriage at Madrid. 


Court circles in Madrid were enlivened last week 
by the marriage of Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Bavaria to the Infanta Maria de la Paz. The 
wedding was celebrated in the chapel of the royal 
palace, the Patriarch of the Indies performing the 
ceremony, and the King and Queen acting as 
sponsors, Prince Louis Ferdinand is nephew to 
the royal recluse who goes abroad o’ nights like an 
owl, and orders operas to be performed, he being 
the sole “‘ party’ in the auditorium. The Prince is 
a tall, slashing young fellow, with all the appear- 
ance of an English dragoon. He rides well, he 
dances like an Austrian huzzar, plays the fiddle, 
and speaks four languages. He fell madly in love 
at first sight with Donna Maria de la Paz, the eldest 
of the two unmarried sisters of King Alfonso of 
Spain, and having wooed her at two Sunday night 
concerts at the Conservatoire in Madrid, while the 
band was discoursing ultra severe classical music, 
he plunged and was accepted. Donna Maria is 
nineteen, of medium height, with blue eyes, superb 
teeth, and a smile of sunlight. She adores her sister 
Eulalia, and, it is said, insists that she will come to 
abide with her. She is educated to the tips of her 
fingers, and is universally beloved: Munich will be 
her future home, with a beautiful palace in the 
Tyrol, a palace built by the bridegroom-elect’s 
father, and in which the eccentric king has spent 
but one shooting season, doing his hunting by the 
light of the moon and alone, 


A “Biack Hand” Stronghold in Spain. 


Among the towns in the beautiful province of 
Cadiz, in Spain, which have become the principal 
centres of anarchists and of the International Asso- 
ciation known as the “‘ Black Hand,” Arcos de la 
Frontera, of which we give an illustration, is one of 
the most conspicuous, This town is situated ona 
rocky eminence, and is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre. It is sixty kilometres northeast of the 
capital of the province, and is watered by the river 
Guadalate, Its walls are as sound to-day, albeit moss 
and lichen, clad and dented by the teeth of Time, as 
in the fifteenth century, and its tortuous streets 
and ancient buildings recall the time when the 
Moors held Spain beneath the whirl of their glitter- 
ing scimitars. The Cathedral of Santa Maria de la 
Ascension dates from the eleventh century, and is 
in admirable preservation. Arcos de la Frontera is 
associated with much of the former glories of 
Spain, and the names of some of the most notable 
Spaniards are connected with it. When Cadiz was 
incorporated with the Crown in the time of Enrique- 
IV. the Catholic monarchs assumed the title of 
Dukes of Arcos de la Frontera. That the town is 

icturesque and would form a grim stronghold our 

Uustration plainly shows. 


The Berlin Fire Brigade. 


The Prince of Wales would perhaps “run with 
the machine” if he were not a King in expectancy. 
He takes a4 great interest in the London Fire Brig- 
ade, and loses no opportunity to manifest his ap- 
preciation of its services. It was, perhaps, because 
of this well-known sympathy with a very important 
department of the public defense that the Fire Brig- 
ade of Berlin, during his recent visit to that city, 
was paraded for his inspection and put through 
various. mancuvres, Our illustration depicts the 
scene, showing the firemen with the hose in their 
hands, ready to run out on the word of command, 
every movement being executed with strict military 
Precision. 


The Dynamite Explosion in London, 


We have already given the essential facts in refer- 
ence to the attempt made on the 16th ultimoto blow 
up the British Local Government Board Office, 
which occupies the southeastern corner of the great 
block of Government buildings that are bounded 
by Whitehall, Charles Street, St. James’s Park and 
Downing Street, in Westminster, The explosion 
took place close to the outer walls of the building, 
and was felt at a considerable distance. ‘The ground 
floor was seriously damaged, and great blocks of 
masonry were strewn about Charles Street, while 

and windows were completely destroyed. 





Every window in King Street was smashed to pieces, 
and Parliament Street suffered but little less. The 
roadways were strewn with broken glass. The ex- 
plosive agent seems to have been placed on the 
window-sill of the injured premises, the presumed 
spot belng marked by across in our illustration. 
The windcw was driven out, and large portions of 
the balustrade were carried across the street, 
leveling a high wooden boarding there; one stone 
like @ cannon-ball pierced the brick wall of a build- 
ing behind this boarding, and damaged the stables 
attached to the King Street Police Station, which is 
one hundred feet distant. Providentially no lives 
were lost, and the injuries inflicted were confined 
to a few persons, who received cuts from the 
showers of broken glass. 


The Paris Anarchists. 


The demonstration of anarchists !n Paris, on the 
9th ultimo, was speedily suppressed by the police, 
but during its progress was characterized by 4 
good deal of violence, the mob pillaging shops, 
breaking windows, overturning carriages,etc An 
attempt to form a barricade was frustrated by the 
police. Our illustration presents a view of the 
scene during the height of the disorder. 


A Church Inundated. 


The worshipers in St. Margaret’s Church, in the 
town of Lynn Regis, some thirty miles from Lon- 
don, were subjected to a novel experience on Sun- 
day, the llth of March. Owing to an extraordinary 
high tide in the Thames, the church was inundated 
for some hours, the water having, before the con- 
clusion of the service, reached a depth of several 
inches. Some of the people at once left the church 
.when the water appeared; of those who staid to the 
end of the service, many waded through the water 
over their shoes; but others were enabled to reach 
one of the doors by walking upon rows of chairs, 
which were passed along the aisles to form a tem- 
porary bridge. The water continued to rise to the 
height of 1 ft. 6 in., with chairs, hassocks and books 
floating about in it; and some damage was done to 
the oaken litany-desk and other new fittings of the 
church, which had lately been restored at consider- 
able expense. The water was finally pumped out 
by a fire-engine secured for the purpose, 


Lady Florence Dixie. 


We give an illustration of the scene of the alleged 
attack, on the evening of March 17th, on Lady Flor- 
ence Dixie. Lady Florence, who lives ata place called 
“The Fishery,” about three miles from Windsor, 
was about, according to her own statement, to enter 
the shrubbery by a gate which opens from the road, 
when she was accosted by two persons in female 
attire, who inquired the time. Not having her 
watch with her, she replied that she thought it 
must be twenty minutes to five; and, entering the 
grounds passed on a little distance, when she was 
overtaken, clutched by the throat, and hurled vio- 
lently to the ground, while one of the two struck at 
her breast with a dagger. The point of the weapon 
was turned by the steel of her corset, and a second 
blow proved equally abortive. She now called for 
help, when one of the men crammed mold into her 
mouth, rendering her partially unconscious, her 
last recollection being the appearance on the scene 
of her favorite St. Bernard dog—who pulled the man 
backwards as he was about to deal athird blow— 
and then the sound of wheels driving way. On re- 
covering, she made her way back to the house, and 
information was at once given tothe police, but no 
trace of the assailants has been discovered, and it is 
now generally believed that the whole affair was an 
illusion. Persons who were in close proximity to 
the scene heard nothing of the scuffle, and one who 
was in full view of the grounds at the time declares 
positively that nothing of the kind ever happened. 








A Strange Story. 


GEORGE MACK, of Darnall, near Sheffield, Eng- 
land, died last year, and, having left no will, his 
property, which was very considerable, passed to 
his nephews. The eldest nephew, Edward, was 
known to have gone to the Russo-Turkish War, 
where he was engaged as a doctor. He was believed 
to be dead, and the solicitor for the younger nephew 
wanted proof of his decease. The only way of prov- 
ing his death was by getting an affidavit from Dr. 
Lamson (who was executed for the Wimbledon mur- 
der). Dr. Lamson had seen the nephew at Sistova, 
lying dangerously wounded in the hospital, and he 
certified that his stab was such as rendered re- 
covery impossible. Attached to this affidavit was a 
photograph, which Lamson identified as the por- 
trait of the man Mack, or Mech (as the Turks calied 
him), who was sup to have died in Sistova 
Hospital. On the strength of this affidavit an ap- 
plication was made to the Court of Probate to get 
the date of death assigned and administration is- 
sued. After considering all the circumstances, the 
Court made an order and assigned his death to have 
taken place about the time Lamson saw him, and 
ordered administration to issue, Thevery next day 
the missing nephew appeared at the office of the 
solicitor for the petitioner. He was in a very ema 
ciated condition, having suffered terribly from his 
injuries, the most severe of which wasa bullet 
wound in the head. Contrary to expectation, he 
had recovered, and, after various perils, made his 
way to England, arriving there the day after he had 
been legally declared to be dead, in time to receive 
his share of the fortune left by his deceased uncle, 


Reappearance of the Star of Bethlehem. 


THE reappearance of the star of Bethlehem Is pre- 
dicted by astronomers for this year or the next. On 
November 11th, 1572, Tycho de Brahe discovered a 
star in Cassiopeia which equaled Sirius, and even 
Venus, in brightness, for a month, and then fell 
back into its former insignificance. Conjecture has 
sought to establish a connection between this ephe- 
meral phenomenon and two similar apparitions in 
1264 and 945. A not unnatural inference was that 
the same increase in volume of this remarkable star 
occurred before 945, which would bring us to about 
630 and 310, and to the date of the Nativity. This 
star is now again due, 








Death-roll of the Week. 


APRIL 1sT—In New York city, David Power Conyng- 
ham, a well-known Irish journalist and author, aged 
43; at Kent Cliffs,N.Y.,Dr.Jos.H. Bailey, a well-known 
physician, ag»d 79; at Worcester, Mass., Isaac Davis, 
ex-Mayor, ag «1 83; at Mobile, Ala., William G. Jones, 
ex-United piates District Judge, aged 75; at Paris, 
France, M. Alfred Delacour, a well-known writer of 
plays and ballads; at Rome, Italy, Cardinal Peter 
Francesco Meglia, aged 72. Apri’ 2d—In New York 
city, John 8. Sherman, grandson of Roger Sherman, 
aged 70; Peter F. Simon, a successful musical com- 
poser, aged 73; at Brooklyn, N. Y., Eugene A. Koz- 
lay, a well-known civil engineer, aged 57; at Corn- 
ing, N. Y¥., John N. Hungerford, ex-member of 
Congress, aged 57; at Dover, N. H., Dr. Nathaniel 
Low, & prominent citizen, aged 90. April 3d—At 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Hiram Brockway, 4 well-known 
citizen, aged 76; at Burlington, N. J., Henry Moffett, 
ex-Mayor, aged 53. Aprii 4th-In New York city, 
Peter Cooper, the famous philanthropist, aged 92. 
Aprit 6th—In New York city, James M. Morton, a 
well-known hotel-keeper, aged 40; hiladelphia, 
Pa., Coffin Colket, a prominent contractor, 
aged 73; at Washington, D. C., General Joseph K. 
Barnes, recently Surgeon-general of the United 
States Army, aged 65. Aprii 6’;—In"New York city, 
Dr. William Berge, a well known German musician, 
aged 58; at New Springville, N.¥., Jacob Simonson, 
@ prominent citisen, aged 84. 





THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


M. Planchud has discovered that certain alg~@ havea 
power of reducing sulphates, which is not possessed by 
lifeless organic matter, He considers that the deposits 
of metallic sulphides and of free sulphur probably owe 
their origin to similar microb.a 


A New Substance, remarkable for ite intense sweet- 
ness, being much sweeter than cane sugar, has been 
lately found by Dr. Fahlberg in the couree of some in- 
vestigations on coal-tar derivatives, He designates it 
benzoic sulphinide, or anhydrosulphamine benzoic acid, 


M. Barille, in examining the blood of a horse which 
had died of rabies, found in the blood a prodigious num- 
ber of bacteria. The white globules were abnormally 
numerous, and there were likewise oval corpuscles not 
present in normal blood, and having all the characters of 
a Micrococcus, 


In Water containing caustic soda and alr free from 
carbonic acid, lead, tin, britannia-metal and sinc suffer 
@ very considerable joss; brass and German giiver, an 
inconsiderable loss; copper, none, A good deal of lead, 
tin, britannia-metal and zinc are dissolved; only a little 
brass and German silver, and no copper. 


M. Timiriazeff has made some researches into the 
distribution of the energy in the solar spectrum, and 
the quantitative relation between the solar energy ab- 
sorbed by the chloropbyll of a leaf and that stored up 
through the chemical work produced. e finds that 
the leaf can transform into useful work as much as forty 
per cent. of the energy absorbed. 


The Centennial of the discovery of the balloon by 
Monigolficr ts to be celebrated in a special manner at 
Paris on June 5th. A committee of scientific societies 
have requested the Municipal Council of Paris to lend 
its assistance to this fete ; and subscriptions have been 
opened at Annonay, in Ardéche, to erect a monument to 
the memory of the brothers Montgolfier. 


Mr. Charles Lever, of Manchester, bas invented and 
patented an electric lamp in which the carbons are held 
apart by a spring when no current is passing. The cur- 
rent, when first started, excites an electro magnet which 
releases a clip, and allows the upper carbon to fall upon 
the lower ; the weakening of the magnets consequent on 
shunting the current through the carbons allows the 
spring to bind the clip, and draw back the upper carbon 
to the proper distance. When the carbons burn away so 
as to increase the resistance greatly, this process is re- 
peated. 


An Inventor of Hartford (Conn.) has devised a type- 
setting machine, which he claims will do the work of 
five men. It is about the size of an ordinary piano, 
with lettered keys, as the operator touches which the 
types take their places with unfailing regularity, The 
work of distribution is done simultaneously with the 
type-setting and even more rapidly, so that the cases 
are always full of type. The chief difficulty heretofore 
has been in the justifying, but this has now been over- 
come, and is done with twice the rapidity of the ordi- 
nary mode, 


A Most Remarkable Electrical Phenomenon mani- 
feasted itself on the line of the Union Pacific Railway, a 
few days ago, between North Platte and Sidney. The 
influence, however, was felt perceptibly beyond those 
points. The rails were surcharged with a current of 
electricity moving from west to east to so high a degree 
that Land-cars standing on the track were impelled at a 
fair rate of speed by it, One hand-car at Brule got away 
from the section-men next east, The influence of the 
current was felt by many persons along the track, and 
no little excitement prevailed during iis continuance, 


An Interesting Discovery has been made at Andernach 
on the Rhine, where remains of prehistoric animals 
have been found in a pumice-stone pit. A lava-stream 
underlying the pumice-stone was laid bare, showing a 
width of only two metres. The crevices between the 
blocks of lava were filled with pumice-stone to a depth 
of one-half to one metre; below this, however, there 
was pure loam and clay, and in this were found numer- 
ous animal bones, apparently broken by man, as well as 
many stoneimplements. It is supposed that there was 
a settlement there, of which the food-remains fell into 
the lava-crevices before the whole was covered with 
pumice-stone, Kae mh. 


Reports from Lower Bavagia announce the discovery 
of auriferous and argentiferoussand deposits, They are 
confined toa layer of gneiss which occurs in the granitic 
rocks for a length of about fifteen or eighteen miles, be- 
tween the villages of Innernzell and Zenting. It appears 
that 100 kilogrammes of the sand contain about 10 to15 
grammes of pure silver, and between 2 and 10 grammes 
of pure gold; the sand from 4.6 metres depth is even 
richer, The weathered gneiss partly carries gold and 
silver, and partly gold only; no special form is marked 
in the occurrence of the auriferous sand; there are de. 
posits that seem to be alluvial, others which occur in the 
firm rocks, others again in distinct veins of mica slate, 
and still others in exposed gneiss which is many yards 
high. 

Recent Investigations as to the exist of 7 ft 
in the human body have proved that the blood. vessels 
of a person capable of performing his daily avocations 
may contain from 20,000 to 80,000 minute embryo 
nematoid worms. Many, but not all, individuals so 
affected suffer {fom chyluria, or elephantiasis in one or 
other of its forma. Researches have aiso revealed the 
curious fact that these teeming multitudes of nematoids 
lurk in some unknown recesses of the vascular system 
during the daytime, and that only as night approaches 
do they wander at large through the vessels generally. 
Experts assure us that a single drop of blood taken from 
a prick of the finger at midnight in a person go affected 
may contain as many as 200 embryo nematoids, while 
many drops similarly obtained at midday will not reveal 
a single worm. 





Professor Graber, of Czernowitz, has made some in- 
teresting experiments regarding the “skin-vision”’ of 
animals, which show that certain animals, without the 
aid of visual organs proper, can make not only quantita- 
tive but qualitative distinctions of light, These experi- 
ments relate chiefly to the earthworm, as representing 
the eyeless (or ‘‘dermatoptic ’’) lower animals, and to 
the Triton cristatus, as representatives of the higher 
(‘¢ ophthalmoptic”’) eyed animals. In a table Professor 
Graber presents columns of numerical ‘coefficients 
of reaction,” indicating how many times more strongly 
frequented a space illum!nated with bright red, green or 
white without ultra-violet, is, than one illuminated with 
dark blue, green or white with ultra-violet respectively, 
the conditions being the same as regards light in- 
tensity, radiant heat, eto. 


Marcel Duprez, of Paris, has succeeded in transmit- 
ting electric energy by a common telegraph wire a dis- 
tance of nearly twenty-two miles with a loss of only 50 
per cent. of the energy expended at the transmitting 
end. The dynamometer used at the point of transmis- 
sion indicated a current equivaient to ten horse-power, 
of which five horse-power was received at the other end 
of the wire. The wire used was four millimetres in 
diameter, equal to less than one-sixth of an inch, and 
was made of iron, not copper. The dynamo used was 
specially constructed by M. Deprez, as the ordinary 
form is not adapted to work under his patent. Ifall 
that is claimed for this tovention be secured it will be- 
come possible to light all the cities of this continent by 
electricity with no more expense than the interest on 
wires, machinery and water-power, and some trifling 
charges for superintendence, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. . 


—Turrty-one persons were killed by a boiler 
explosion at St. Dizier, France, last week. and sixty-five 
were injured. 


—Tux Buffalo Common Council has been peti- 
tloned to grant the right of way to build a tunnel under 
Niagara River. 


—Tux King of Ashantee has relinquished the 
throne, and the entire coast of Western Africa is in @ 
state of confusion. 


—Onsz hundred and twenty heads of French 
families have gone from Massachusetts to Manitoba, 
where they will settle. 


—Tuxx Canadian Government has decided to 
establish a signal service for the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in 
the interest of shipping. 


—Tux German Reichstag has adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing the thanks of the nation for the Ameri- 
can aid extended to the Rhine sufferers. 


—Tuz British revenue returns for the financial 
year ending March 3lst show that the revenue was 
£89,004,000, and the total expenditure £59,086,000. 


—tTux real estate assessors of Philadelphia re- 
port that there are in that city 265 pleces of real estate 
property whose owners cannot be found and are not 
known, 


—A Ricurorp (Vt.) man named Osier tried 
to cure boils by swallowimg lead shot, but one of them 
took the wrong passage and worked into his brain, caus- 
log death, | 


—Tux Legislature of Missouri has enacted that 
no railroad shall advance freighis in that State without 
giving twenty days’ notice, under penalty of $500 for 
each violation, 


—France is about to establish a protectorate in 
Tonquin. It is etated that China has agreed to recognize 
the protectorate upon the condition that France con- 
tinues to pay tribute to China 


—Tux North Carolina Board of Agriculture 
will make a full display of the products of the State at 
the fair of the New England Mechanics’ Institute to be 
held at Boston in September next, 


—Compztition between the old gas company 
in St. Louis and a new one has reduced the price of gas 
from $2.50 to $1.50 per thousand in that part of the 
city covered by the new company. 


—An exhibition of marine products and fishing 
implements was opened on March Ist in Tokio, Japan. 
There were displayed 15,000 varieties of fish and other 
productions from sea, lake and river. 


—Tue first batch of seventy-five emigrants for- 
warded free by the British Government to America left 
London last week. The party was principally composed 
of persons who had been evicted from their homes in 
Connemara, Ireland, 


—AN cxpevenental farm and a hospital for the 
treat t of d tic animals is to be established near 
Washington by the Bureau of Agriculture. It is de- 
signed to investigate especially the most common forms 
of contagious diseases of cattle and horses, 


—Cxanruzs H. Huson, of South Pueblo, Col., 
has invented a tramway by means of which passengers 
may be carried speedily from Manitou to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak. A company has been organized to build 
the road, and it is expected that it will be ready for use 
by August, 


—A nationat exhibition will open at Zurich, 
Switzerland, on the 1st of May next and close on the 
30th of the following September. The exhibition will 
comprise all products of the earth, the industries, manu- 
factures and arts, and the indications already point to a 
successful result, 


—ArteR two years’ agitation of the temperance 
question, both Houses of the Ohio Legislature have con- 
curred in submitting two propositions to amend the 
Constitution, to be voted on at the next State election. 
One provides for absolute prohibition and the other for 
legislative control of the traffic, 


—Txus Russians have established two new 
meteorological stations which will prove important in 
btaining news relating to the cold dry winds which 
sweep across Asia westward over Europe as far as the 
Rhine, and even beyond. One of these stations is at 
Benzou, on the Asiatic side of the Ural Chain; the 
other at Mesena, on the European side of the same moun- 
tains. 


—R.8. Burtarp, a clever swindler, who ap- 
peared in Poughkeepsie early im 1881, married the 
daughter of his landiady, borrowed much money, dis- 
appeared, and played a similar rdle in other cities, has 
at last been arrested in New York. He is about fifty 
years old, and if be were to serve out sentences that the 
evidence will convict him on, would go to prison for 
150 years at least. 


—Propasty the largest amount of pension ar: 
rears ever paid in the country was recently turned overt 
to David A. Smith, of Fredonia, N. Y., who received # 
gunshot wound in the thigh while in the service, and 
who is totally blind from measles while in the army. 
His back pay amounts to $9,584—a sum more thao 
$2,500 larger than in any previous case in this district. 
His rate of pension is $72 & month. 








—Awn organization known as the European and 
Anglo-Indian Defense Society has been formed at Cal- 
catta for the general purpose of watching over the in- 
terests of Europeans and Americans in India, and es- 
pecially for the preservation of the right, now enjoyed 
by all Europeans and British subjects, to be tried by 
their own countrymen, and the defeat of the Bill which 
permits the trial of whites by native judges in certain 
cases. 


—New materials for the manutacture ot 

are constantly being discovered. It is stated that a very 
good paper is now manufactured in Naples in an ex- 
ceedingly primitive way from the bark of a kind of 
daphne. The fresh bark is ground between stones into 
8 very fine pulp, and as much as is required for a sheet 
ig thrown into a caldron containing boiling water. The 
pulp spreads in an equal layer over the water and is thea 
taken out. 


—Ir is stated that the Hawaiian law prohibit. 
ing the direct importation of Coinamen from Hong 
Kong to Honolula has been repealed, and that prepara- 
tions are making for a Chinese exodus from Asia to the 
Hawaiian Islands) The regular steamer Oceanic on her 
next voyage will go to Honolulu direct from Hong Kong, 
and will carry nearly 1,000 Chinese laborers, Over 
3,000 have already contracted for passage, and the next 
five steamers will take them to the islands. 


—Govexnor Dawzs of Nebraska, has appointed 
April 18th as Arbor Day. The State Board of Agriculture 
offers liberal premiums for the greatest number of trees 
planted during the present month by any person, and fur 
the greatest number planted during the present year, 
and it offers a special premium—kuoown as Arbor Day 
Premium—for the greatest number of trees planted upon 
the appointed day—divided and classified as to varieties 
—and earnestly invites competition therefor from all, . 


' 
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COLORADO,— THE MAGIC MINING CITY OF LEADVILLE, FROM CARBONATE HILL. NEW YORK CITY.— RECEPTION OF EX-PRESIDENT DIAZ OF MEXICO BY THE PRODUCE 
SEE PAGE 126, EXCHANGE.— THE MEXICAN MINISTER ADDRESSING THE MEMBERS.— SEE PAGE 127, 
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CAPTAIN TRUMAN N. BURRILL, 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


APTAIN TRUMAN N. BURRILL, who has just been a 

the position of Chief of the Bureau of Ln ee Pa gar Hg 
is a native of Onondaga County, in this State, and about forty-eight 
years of age. After receiving an academical education, he entered 
upon mercantile pursuits with his brother at Penn Yan, Yates 
County, continuing in the business until the commencement. of the 
Civil War, when he entered the Union service as Captain of Company 
A, 126th Regiment, New York Volunteers. In the Spring of 1863 Cap- 
tain Burrill was commissioned for staff duty by President Lincoln 
and in such capacity served successively on the staffs of several 
commanding officers. In the Summer of 1865 he accompanied General 
P. H. Sheridan to New Orleans, After his retirement from the military 
service in 1866, he spent a year in Illinois, going thence to New York 
where he engaged in business until he entered the Government 
service. Some three years ago he was appointed Storekeeper in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and subsequently was promoted 
to the office of Clerk in charge of ‘‘ Proposals and Supplies.’”’” From 
this position he has now been advanced to that of Chief of the Bureau. 
This position is a very important and responsible one, the duties 
including the engraving, care and printing of all the national cur- 
rency, National bank notes, Government bonds, revenue stamps, 
postage stamps, and the management of twelve hundred skilled 
artisans and expert employés in Bureau work. Personally, Captain 
Burrill is a gentleman of energy, engaging manners and courteous 
demeanor in his intercourse with his associates, while his integrity 
and purity of character are acknowledged by all. The President and 
Secretary of the Treasury have furnished, in this appointment, a 
fresh exhibition of their appreciation of the needs of the public 
<a and of their sympathy with the principles of civil service 
reform. 








THE, LATE SURGEON-GENERAL BARNES. 


HE late Surgeon-general Joseph K. Barnes, who died in Washington 

on the 5th instant, was born in Philadelphia on June 2ist, 1817, 

was graduated from the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1837, and practiced in Philadelphia until June 15th 
1840, when he was appointed an Assistant Surgeon in the army. He 
was promoted Surgeon, with the rank of Major, in August, 1856; 
Medical Inspector, with the rank of Lieutenant-colonel, in February, 
1863; Medical Inspector-general, with the rank of Colonel, in August, 
1863; and Surgeon-general, with the rank of Brigadier-general, on 
August 22d, 1864. He was retired on June 30th, 1882. He served with 
distinction in the Seminole War, the War with Mexico and the Civil 





WASHINGTON, D. 0.— TRUMAN N. BURRILL, CHIEF OF THE 


War. He inaugurated the medical history of the war, and found 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. the Medical Masoum, At the time of the enseasination of President PENNSYEVANIA.— HENRY WOLF GRAY. a 
Lincoln and the attempted assassination of Secretary Seward he PHOTOGRAPH BY TRASK. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 
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THE FLOODS IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI.— THE TOWNS OF WATER PROOF, LA., AND GREENVILE, MISS,, AS THEY APPEARED, MARCH 23D. 
FROM SKETCHES BY H. J. LEWIS. 
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attended at the deathbed of the one and ministered 
with unerring energy and skill to the successful 
restoration of the other. He was one of the attend- 
ing surgeons on President Garfleld. He was placed 
on the retired list last year by the operation of the 
compulsory retirement law, and has since then 
been living quietly at his residence in Washington. 








THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


HILE the floods in the Lower Mississippi have 

this year been less disastrous than in some 
formor seasons, a great deal of damage has been 
done in some localities by the overflow of the waters. 
Our illustration depicts the inundation in two of 
the river towns—Water Proof, in Louisiana, and 
Greenville, in Mississippi. At the former place, : SS Ze 
the levee gave way and the flood swept resistlessly = Mh = 





into the dwellings, the water attaining a depth of tu Bi in as 
eight feet, and driving the inhabitants to the upper | PS pe z | i a 
stories or to such other refuge as they could reach. i any ps mS — aS 
At Greenville, on the 23d ult., the banks of the river : | iY 1 ed 


were broken near the upper landing, some three 
acres of land, with a number of frame buildings, 








being swept away by the torrent, greatly to the con- 
sternation of the occupants. The floods have now 
subsided, and the sufferers are as rapidly as pos 
sible repairing the damage. 


HENRY WOLF GRAY. 


ENRY WOLF GRAY, President of the Scho- 
macker Pianoforte Manufacturing Company, 

of Philadelphia, whose portrait is given on this page 
anne aii | was born, June 3d, 1830, at Ephrata, Lancaster 

>, County, Pa. Educated at York, upon obtaining his 
majority he engaged in the hardware business, and 


THE LATE SURGEON-GENERAL J, K. BARNES, at the age of twenty-seven became the partner of a 
U. 8, A Mr, John H. Schomacker, the manufacturer of the COLORADO,—THE NEW COURT-HOUSE OF ARAPAHOE COUNTY, AT DENVER.— SEE PAGE 126, 
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piano bearing hisname. This enterprise he steadily 
pushed in'o prominence, the business having 
greaity increased, and in 1864 formed the Scho- 
macker Pianoforte Manufacturing Company, be- 
coming its president and general manager. Under 
his skif[fwi superintendence the processes of piano 
manufacture were greatly advanced. Among his 
most important duventions is the electro gold string, 
or “ golden chorads,”’ patented in 1575, and used ex 
clusively in the Schomacker piano. The business 
is now under his sole management, ranking as one 
of the most important aud successful enterprises of 
the kina In the United States. Besides beitg en- 
gaged in active business life, Mr. Gray has until 
recently been conspicuous in State and city poli- 
tics. He entered political life at an early age, and 
has hend many positions of honor and trust. He 
was a member of the Gubernatorial Convention 
which nominated Andrew G. Curtin, and was very 
active in securing the same honor for General John 
M. Geary, with whose administration he was closely 
connected He filled several terms in both branches 
of the City Council, and, as Chairman of Finance, is 
credited with raising more funds for war purposes 
than any person who ever filled that position. In 
1867 he entered into a spirited contest for State 
Senator in the Third (Philadelphia) District, but 
was defeated, In 1871 he received the Republican 
nomination for Stale Senator in the Fourth District, 
his opponent being Colonel A. K. McClure. After an 
excited contest, which provoked more or less com- 
ment from the press all over the country, he re- 
ceived the certificate and took his seat in the State 
Senate, Then commenced the famous Gray-McClure 
contest, which ended in the latter taking the seat. 
Mr. Gray’s most important public act was his strong 
and successful advocacy of the location of the public 
buildings at Broad and Market Streets, for which he 
was at the tim’ severely censured by many of the 
leading citizens of Philadelphia ; but the wisdom of 
his course has since become apparent, and the 
judgmeut of himself and co-laborers has been gen 
erally approved. He was at that time a member of 
the commission appointed for the erection of the new 
City Hall, and made a memorable speech in support 
of its present location, much to the dissatisfaction 
of many who are now gratified with the success of 
the scheme, Upon retiring from this commission 
he was appointed a member of the Board of Health 
by the Board of Judges of the Courts, and was twice 
reappointed, but resigned his position at the begin- 
ping of his third term, owing to the pressure of his 
business duties, 
the Union League of Philadelphia, and bas been an 
active, earnest and seif-sacrificing Republican dur 
ingéhe whole of his political career. Being bold ard 
fearless in the advocacy of everything he under- 
takes, and posseasingtare business as well as high 
social qualities, he enjoys the confidence and 
esteem of a host of friends, and the respect as well 
of those who rank in politics as his opponents, 

* 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


THERE are many planes upon which the rich and 
poor must meet alike on equal terms, but until very 
recently they have not been placed upon an equal 
footing in the matter of decorating their homes, for 
the reason that those who must practice economy 
must be economical of their time and cannot there- 
fore look as closely into the merits of the article 
they use as those who can well afford the time to 
give the subject the attention its importance war- 
rants, and who after obtaining the desired informa- 
tion almost invariably purchase the best — which 
in the nature of things is usually worth more 
nearly the price paid than the cheap article, which 
at best is only a temporary substitute. Espe cially 
is this true of paints—so many and so.varied are the 
claims made by competing manufacturers who 
must sell their wares and who must sacrifice 
quality to meet the price of similar goods, that the 
user is at a loss how to determine which is the best 
for him to use, and finally, upon the principle that 

* paint is paint,” or that as all are represented as 
being the best, he might as well take that which 
costs the least money per gallion, he gets an in- 
ferior article, and straightway expends upon its 
application a sum two or three times as great as the 
cost of the material, and in a year or two, at most, 
finds he must paint again. 

It is a well-known fact that the average cost of 
applying vos is from two to four times as much as 

the cost of the ome itself, and when this fact is 
taken into consideration it would seem folly to ex- 
pend from J ond to $100 for labor i: ply ing $25 or 
$80 worth of inferior paint which will never have a 
satisfactory appearance, and after a year oF so 
affords neither protection nor ornament, when the 
use of a strictly first-class paint which would cost 
twenty per cent., or say five or six dollars more, for 
sufficient to paint a small house, would insure a 
serviceable and always pleasing result for at least 
two or three times as long. 

A cottage 25 by 45 feet, ‘with ve randa, will have a 
surface of about 3,500 square feet to be painted. 
This will require only sixteen or seventeen gallons 
of good paint to paint thoroughly two coats. With- 
out doubt many who have had an experience with 
cheap paints and who are deterred from keeping 
their houses well painted with handsome and en- 
during colors by the seemingly endless expense 
will be glad to learn that the above statements and 
estimates can be safely relied upon. The H. W. 
Jouns MANUFACTURING ComPANY, Who claim to be 
the most extensive manufacturers in the world of 
paints for structural purposes, announce the publi- 
cation of a new illustrated pamphlet for free dis- 
tribution which can be had by any one upon appli- 
cation, showing samples of the colors and shades 
they manufacture in various designs suitable for 
the decoration of all classes of buildings, and giving 
much valuable information in regard to paints and 
the proper method of using them.—New York Weekly 
Tribune. 





A BABY’S LIFE SAVED. 


A LETTER FROM A PROMINENT SOUTHERN Puy- 
SICIAN CONCERNING IIs OWN CHILD, WHICH 
ALL MorHERS SHOULD READ. 


We have been shown a most remarkable letter 
from a prominent Southern physician of twenty. 
nine years’ practice, which is of vital interest to all 
mothers. It narrates the fact about a case in the 
physician’s own family, where the sufferings of his 
own baby were relieved by MELLIN’s Foon after all 
the other remedies suggested by his experience had 
failed io give relief. It is certainly a wonderful 
statement, and the physician’s conclusions about 
the preparations and ingredients of this food are 
perhaps the best possible tribute to the integrity 
and enterprise of the firm of T. Metcalf & Co., 
whose high standing is so universally recognized in 
this community. The full letter, is as follows: 


DR. R. L. BARRET’S LETTER. 
Loutsa Court Houses, Va., March 20th, 1883. 
T. Metca.tr & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen—There was a tedious delay in obtain- 
ing the Metrin Foop For InFrants which you 
erg requested Purcell & Ladd, of Richmond, 

to forward me, because their stock was ex- 
hausted, but in time I received the article from T. 
Roberts Baker. In the meantime the infant, six 
weeks old, had become worse and worse, its 
attacks of colic more frequent and violent, until 
the attendants were wearied out, and its mother 
was in despair after near six weeks’ watching. 
Its mother not giving sufficient milk, and doubtless 
of poor quality, to make up the deficiency, cow’s 
milk, prepared in the usual way, was supplied. 
Nothing agreed with it. The eructations of wind 
from the stomach and flatu; from the bowels sur- 
passed anything I e —- ne w. ‘Che diet was altered 
or modified often. 9 the anti-acids, anti- 
gppasmodics, whisky aud frequent resort tv the 











| that we 


warm bath gave only temporary relief, and pre- 
vented spasm. Still the screams and cries were 
| heard, and the feet and hands were almost always 
cold and clammy. I gave the MELLIN’s Foop as 
directed for a child under three months of age, and 
at once there was a marvelous change. In two 
days all the bad symptoms had passed away, and 
now, after five days, there are smiles, asleep and 
awake, instead of writhings, contortions, frowns 
and cries. Peace reigns, and instead of the pinched 
old woman’s face, there is that of a little angel. 
am using it in my practice and at the almshouse, 
and if desired will report honestly in a short time. 
The typical case of mal-nutrition with all its suffer- 
ings was in the person of my own child, and the re- 
lief was rapid and wonderful. 

I had read a year ago Dr. E. Cutter’s report and 
m roscopic analysis of the article in Gaillard’s 
Medical Journal, and chose to try the MELLIN’s 
Foon because I was convinced it was honest and pre- 
pared on the clearest, highest scientific principles. 
It is one of the grandest discoveries of this century, 
and as much a boon to us as any of the advauices in 
the arts or sciences of the day. You can use all or 
any part of this letter in any way you wish. It is the 
first indorsement I have ever given to any remedy. 
I am a graduate of 1854 of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, physician to Louisa Almshouse, 
Smallpox Physician to Louisa County, Va., and 
have been in constant practice for twenty-nine 
years. Yoursrespectfully, R. L. Barret, M.D. 


Tue late styles of wall paper are so gorgeous that 
a family can no longer take comfort wearing out 
old boots and split-back vests around the house. 
Everybody sort o’ feels as if he was away on a visit. 





INTENSE SUFFERING RELIEVED. 

A GENTLEMAN in Magnolia, Miss., whose wife had 
been a fearful sufferer from Neuralgia, made a trial 
of Compound Oxygen in her case. After six weeks 
he made this report: * Since my wife commenced 
the use of Compound Cxyes n, she has not had an 
attack of headache. She was threatened once or 
twice, but it passed off; phe she tells me to-day 
that her head feels more natural now than it has since 
she commenced to suffer with neuralgia, We feel happy 
were induced to try your treatment, and think 


| that it has saved my wife from the grave or the as ylum, 


He was amongst the founders of | 





to one of which she would certainly have gone had 
relief not been found.” Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, its nature, action and results, with reports 
of cases and full information, sent sree. Drs. STAR- 
KEY & PALEN, 1109 & 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘* Yes,” said the fond mother, ** Ihave such a dread 
of the ocean that I can’t bear to think of my son’s 
going to sea, and to prevent it I shall enter him at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis.” 


Wurte tarrying at a beautiful village in New 
England, a distinguished foreigner remarked that 
he would give any price for good pictures of the 
lovely scenery about the place, to take home and 
exhibit to his friends. Instead of paying a fabulous 
price for a series of these views, he might have 
taken them himself, as he has since learned, with 
one of the accurate cheap amateur outfits supplied 
by the ScoviLL MANUFACTURING Company, of New 

York. Book of instruction mailed free upon ap- 
caeaiben, senpuitekacincs 

Tue finest and cheapest Toilet Re is Cas- 
WELL, Massey & Co.’s * Poto CuiuB.” 121 Broad- 
way and 578 5th Avenue. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
DRANK WITH SoDA WATER 


Is delicious, All druggists have it. It is refreshing 
and cooling. Try it often. 

Ir you suffer from looseness of the bowels, ANcos- 
TURA Birrers will surely cure you. Beware of 
counterfe its and ask your grocer or druggist for the 
genuine article, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. SieGERT & 
SoNs. nina 


A saFE and sure means of restoring the youthful 
color of the hair is furnished by ParKER’s Hair 
BALsaAm, which is dese reny Popular from its su- 
perior cleanliness. 

*“*Roven on Rats.’ Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, c hipmunks. 15c. 





Great interest is daily manifested in the inven- 
tion of Pror. A. CoRBETT, of No.7 Warren St., New 
York. His method, ** How TO MAKE $500 YEARLY 
PRoFit witu iwei:vE Hens,” excites the z zeal of all 
who rase poultry, and many have now availed 
themselves of the Opportunit to bring into opera- 
tion his valuable invention, he which he has re- 
ceived forty-five medals and diplomas. That all 
may have the benefit of his researches, he sends 
free to our readers all particulars. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the 
hair was coming out, and has never failed to arrest 
its decay. 
Use BuRNETT’s FLAvoninG Extracts—the best. 


Tourists returning North from a sojourn South, 
and visiting Ne w York city, should not forge ‘ta 
visit to Sypuer’s famous warerooms for bric-2-brac 
and rare articles of house adornment. Strangers 
are especially invited without feeling it a necessity 
to buy. 





A RELIABLE LINIMENT, 


TueEez is nothing more serviceable or oftener 
needed in the family than a reliable liniment for 
sprains, bruises, ete. The Journal does not puff an 
unreliable liniment aa the sake of an advertise- 
ment, We do not believe in that kind of practice. 
But the Journal does take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to an article that has been advertised for many 
months in its columns, and which we personally in 
dorse as reliable and ——— assed as a liniment. 
We do this the more readily from our personal 
knowledge of its beneficial results when used. We 
refer to DR. TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIME NT. 

It is pronounced by thousands the best ** PAIN 
DESTROYER” in the market for CHRONIC RHEU- 
MATISM, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, MUSQUITO 
BITES, CUTS, BRUISES, SPRAINS, OLD SORE Ss, 
PAINS IN THE LIMBS, BACK and CHE T, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, FRECKLES, STIFFNESS in the 
JOINTS and contraction of the muscles. Taken in- 
ternally in cases of DYSENTERY, DL mr a 
SEA SICKNESS, CHOLERA, CROUP, COI 
CRAMP and SICK HEADACHE, its SO¢ YPHING and 
PENETRATING qualities are immediately felt. It 
is a perfectly harmless medicine. We have been 
led to speak in what may seem extravagant terms 
of its effects and reliability; but we assure our 
readers that it is JUST WHAT WE HAVE REPRE- 
SENTED IT. 

Its fame has been established for nearly forty 
years, and it is one of the STANDARD PREPARA- 









TIONS of pharmacy, and is widely used. For | 


horses, DR. TOBIAS’S HORSE LINIMENT is pas up | 


in pint bottles, and he also prepares the celebrated 

DERBY POWDERS. The price of the Family Lini- 

ment is 25 and 50 cents per bottle, and is for sale by 

all druggists. The Horse Liniment costs 90 cents 
er pint bottle; the Derby Powders, 25 cents per 
ox.— Lafayette Journal, March 11. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE., 
A Spe cic. for Dyspepsia. 
Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts. per box. Sent by mail. 
J. N. HEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, cor, 8th St., N. Y. 


“ Use Redding’s Russia Salve.” 





INTERESTING ! 


Tue following will be found of interest to all who 
jntend painting their houses this Spring: 


The United States Capitol at Washington opemsted 
exclusively with H.W.Johns’ Asbestos Liquid W@ite, 
as follows: 

The stone work of the main or original building 
to correspond with the new wings, the dome and 
other outside iron work, and the inside wood and 
iron work. 

Architect’s Office, U. 8. Capitol, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6th, 1879. § 

Dear Sir—You are at liberty to refer to me as 

using your Paint at the Capitol. Yours, re 7" ctfully, 
SDWARD CLARK, Architect, U. S. Capitol. 


CAVENDISH, Vt., October 21st, 1882. 
Gentlemen~I have just completed painting on my 
building with paint ordered from you Sept. Ist. It 
gives perfect satisfaction. I find the only misrepre- 
sentation to be this: One gallon will cover consid- 
erably more than the number of feet given—a good 
fault! .. My building looks tip-top, and all say 

they are the best colors yet seen in town. ‘ 
My painter says it is the best paint he ever spread. 

Yours, respectfully, E. G. WHITE. 


Boston, March 16th, 1883. 
Gentlemen—Last Spring I painted the exterior of the 
Fort Point House, Stockton, Me., with H. W. Johns’ 
Asbestos Paints, and, upon examination this Spring, 
I Sad it in first-class condition, looking as good as 

nev 

yy he refore I have no hesitation in saying that these 
paints are the best I have ever seen, and would re- 

commend them to all wanting a first-class article. 
The severe Winter just past and the exposed situ- 
ation of the Fort Point House gave the paints a very 
severe test, out of which they came 

dition. Respectfully yours, WM. D. LEWIS, 
Proprietor Fort Point House. 


Office of Supt. of Construction, 

U. S. Custom House and Post Office > 

Cuicago, Nov. 1st, 1882. } 
H. W. JouNs’ Man’r’a Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New 

OTK. 

Dear Sirs—In reply to your inquiry as to my 
opinion of the Asbe <f Liquid Paints, I can say that 
after using several hundred gallons on both exterior 


and interior of this building, I am well pleased with | 


it. It spreads and covers well, works easy and 
smooth, gives good satisfaction to the painte rs, who 
have a prejudice against mixed paints, and I believe 
will prove a durable and economical paint. 


GALVESTON, Texas, Sept. 22d, 1882. 
Gentlemen—By mail of this date I send you photo- 
graph of our Beach Pavilion on which was used 
your Asbestos Liquid Paints, and I am pleased to ad- 
vise you that same have given perfect satisfaction. 
We contemplate erecting a large seaside hotel for 
accommodation of guests, Summer of 1883. Very 
respectfully, WM. H. SINCLAIR, President. 


Dean Academy, t 
FRANKLIN, Mass., October 30th, 1882. § 
Gentlemen—In reply to yours of the 28th, referring 
to your paints, will say they have proved all that is 
recommended for them so far, and when we need 
more shall give you a call. I am, gentlemen, yours 
truly, J. W. TUCK, Steward Dean Academy. 
OLp OrcHARD Hou SE, Me., June 18th, 1880. 
To the H. W. Jouns’ MAn’r’G Co., 87 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y. 


The Old Orchard House having just been com- 
pleted with two coats of Johns’ Asbestos Paints in 
a manner perfectly satisfactory to me, I would in- 
dorse them as being not only of the most wonderful 
covering capacity, but also on the porns of economy 
and manner of working under the brush. . .. 
Although two coats were called for under the con- 
tract, yet under the large piazza I found one coat 
was entirely sufficient. (Signed) 

E. C. STAPLES, Proprietor. 
SPRINGFIELD, Vt., March 20th, 1883. 

Gentlemen—Please ship at once. . . . Iexpect 
to use a large amount of your paints the coming 
season. With an experience of 35 years in using all 
kinds of paint put upon the market, I much prefer 
yours to any other. Send the above order at once. 

A. L. ROBINSON, 


Fatmoutn, Mass., March 20th, 1883 
Dear Sirs—Last Fall I bought your Asbestos Paint 
and with it painted half the trimmings on my house. 
The other half I painted with the best of white lead. 
At this time the * Asbestos”? looks as white and 
good as when first > while the white lead 
paint looks as if struck with mold, and every knot 
in the wood shows plainly. Hereafter I shall use 
‘Aebbeton and recommend it to others. Please send 

by express. . . . Yours truly. 
HENRY F. GIFFORD. 


Fartey, Dubuque Co,, Iowa, March 13th, 1883. 


Gentlemen—In 1878 I bought of you six gallons of | 


Asbestos Paint. It looks well yet, and would like 
you to send to A address five gallons of the same 
kind—white. Please send = the price. 

Yours truly, EV. I. NEW TON. 


BERKELEY Sprines, W. ms. Sept. 12th, 1882. 
Gentlemen—I am a painter by trade and have been 
using your paints; find them very good and recom- 
mend them. Will send you an order on receipt of 
your sample-sheets and price- ge Yours respect- 

fully, ROBT. M. ADAMS. 


Newton, N.C., January 31st, 1881. 
Dear Sirs—I inclose check for last bill of paints 
and memorandum of what I now want. have 
used many kinds of paints, but none that equals 
yours in beauty of finish ‘and a et Yours 
truly, J.B. MARTIN, 


Cross Keys, Va., Sept. 11th, 1882. 
Gentlemen—Summer before last I bought some 
paint of you for our Temperance Hall at this place. 
I like the paint very much. . . . What will you 
sell me your Asbestos Roof Paint at? Yours very 

respectfully, J.P. WEBB, M.D. 


ENGLEwoop, N.J., January 29th, 1881. 
Il. W. Jonns M’r’a Co., New York. 

‘Dear Sirs—After two years’ test of your Asbestos 
Liquid Paint on my hotel, the Palisades Mountain 
House, I am pleased to say I consider it superior 
in every respect to any other I have ever used—not 
excepting the best white lead. Although only one 
coat of your Paint was used, it looks as fresh and 
perfect to-day as if it had been applied within a 
month, As you are aware, I am a large user of 
paints, and in future shall use no others. Yours 
truly, WILLIAM B. DANA. 


PALISADES MounTAIN HovsgE, | 
Englewood, N.J., June 30th, 1879. § 
H. W. Jouns M’r’e Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Dear Sirs—Our hotel painted inside and out with 
your Asbestos Liquid Paints, presents a very beau- | 
tiful appearance, which is remarked by all our 
guests. The paints have proven entirely satisfactory 


in every respect, and you are at liberty to refer to | 


Yours truly, 


me at any time. 
D. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


in perfect con- | 








Po.esvIL_e, Md., April 7th, 1882. 
Dear Sirs—Several years ago I had some painting 
| to do, and purchased half from you and half fro; 
another party, to test which would stand the 
weather best, so when I built a new house I wou); 1 
get the best. I find yours stood much better than 
the —— paint, and now desire that you will send 
me your present prices, bearing in mind that freight 
from New York to this point are very high. Yours 
very truly, JOHN” JONES. 
78 W. BALTIMORE STREET, } 
Baltimore, Md,, April 3d, 1882. { 
Gentlemen—I had my house in the country painted 
with your Liquid Asbestos Paint four yeurs agu, 
and it looks as bright and glossy now as when first 
applied. “I contemplate some alterations and will 
need more paint. Please send me your sample- 
sheets and prices. Respectfully yours, 
FRED. W. WILD. 


Austin Station, Texas, Feb. 26th, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—Piease send me your latest catalogue 
and samples of colors. Ihave used a good deal of 
your paint and it gives good satisfaction in this 
climate. Yours,etc., |= |M.C.NUGEN 





Yours, etc. M. C. NUGEN’ 
Supt. of Bridges, I. & G. N. R. R. 


Chautauqua Lake Transit Co., j 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., June 17th, 1882. ( 
H. W. Jouns M’r’e Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—I wish to say that after two years’ 
trial, this company is satisfied that your paints are 
the most economical for painting their boats and 
buildings. 
This company has adopted the goods manufac- 
tured by you as standard, and use them exclusively. 
Yours truly, L. L. TRUE, Secretary. 
Lewiston, Pa., March 16th, 1882. 
Dear Sirs—The paint purchased of you has given 
the best of satisfaction, and a number of persons 


| 
who intend to repaint their buildings are asking 


about prices, and we expect to make good sales this 
season. Yours respectfully, H.W. KELLER & SON, 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y., March 18th, 1882. 
Gentlemen—Please send as soon as possible the fol- 
lowing Asbestos Paints. This is a small place 
but I hope to make the trade of conside rable im: 
portance. Have handled paints extensively for 
many years and consider these the best now in use 
so can conscientiously recommend them. Yours 

truly, L. M. SMITH. 


NANTASKET BEAcH, November Ist, 1882. 
Gentlemen—The ** Clarendon Exchange ” and the 
* Wayside ¢ ‘afe” were destroyed by fire early the 
morning of the 25th ultimo. The buildings dest royed 
were built entirely of wood. On account of the wind 
being from the north and blowing almost a gale, 


| my buildings, which were within forty feet of the 
| fire, were completely at its mercy, but through 


| 





j $1. ¢ Catalogue free. E 


hard work were saved. The roof of my hotel, the 
* Vine Cafe,” was painted with Johns’ Asbestos 
Roof Paint, so that when the burning brands lodged 
upon the roof they only staid a moment, rolling 
off and doing no damage whatever. Yours truly, 
EDWARD O’CONNOR, Prop. 


The following letter from a well-known dealer in 
building materials will explain itself : 


ae Akron, Ohio, Feb. 24th, 1883. 


In reply to your request to give you my opinion of 
Hi. W. Johns’ paints, I take pleasure in stating that 
I have been handling these paints for nearly eight 
years, kee —— them on sale in all the different 
shades, and using themin my building business, and 

I have no hesitancy in saying I believe them to be 
un cheapest and best paints in use, not excepting 
pure Lead and Oil. They are cheaper, because they 
will spread Over more surface and cover better. I 
know to a certainty that two coats will cover better 
and last longer than three of any other paint, and 
it will out-wear and retain its lustre and color bet- 
ter than any other. I have tried many kinds of 
paint, and had concluded, before using these, that 
pure ead and oil was the only reliable paint, but 
after years of experience I.am entirely satisfied that 
these paints are much better and more economical 
to use. (Signed) D. W. THOMAS. 

Pamphlet containingsamples of our new colors, 
with designs showing their effect upon each other, 
and information about painting, will be sent free by 
mail upon application to 

H. W. JOHNS’ M’F’G CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


“Tits is the first time I have had teeth drawn 
with gas without feeling it””— a remark often made 
at Dr. CoLton’s, in the Cooper Institute. Gas fresh 
every day. 


BOKER'S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anp BEST OF ALL 
stomach Bitters, 


AND AS FINE A CORDIAL AS EVER MADE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs. 


L, FUNKE, J&., Sole Manuf'r and Prop’, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
OS IS 


Gold & Silver Chromo Cards,no 2 alike, with name 
4 10c. postpaid. G.I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Bisce Mena Manufacturer of 
mo Vis tt C. WEIS, ; ) Meerschaum P 7, 8, 
si: Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular fen. 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker St.,and Vienna. 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sale. 


THE BOOK OF THE 19TH CENTURY! 


“PROGRESS AND POVERTY,” 


By Henry Geores, Lovell’s Library 52. Price 20c. 
For sale by all Newsdealers. 


40° ARDS, all lap-corner, Gilt Edge, Glass, Motto, 
and Chromo, Love-letter and case,name in Gold 
WEST & CO., /W ESTFIELD, CONN. 





































and Je t, 10 cts. 


New Srvtes: Gold Beveled Edge ant 

Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quality, 

saad <<, and lowest prices, 50 
ith namé, 10c., @ present 


witheach order. CLINTON ng ot & Co. ,Clinton¥ ille,Conn. 


Fine Decalcomanies, 25c.; 50 Choice, 
| 80 10c.; 125 Mixed, 10c.; Agent’s Outfit, 











25c.; Complete Outfits for ornamenting 
on Wood, China, Glass, etc., 50c., 75c. & 
E. Retrserc & Co. *Clev eland,O 











NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 

Also Indispensable to 
Travelers. It is a genu- 
ine Filter, and will last 
for years. Price, 50 cts. 
Mailed free with Price 
‘ List to Agents. 


STODDARD Lock Co., 104 Reade St., New York. 





Brain and Nerve Food. Vitalized Phos- -phite. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain ?nd Wheat Germ. 
IT RESTORES TO THE ACTIVE BRAIN OF MAN OR WOMAN THE ENERGY THAT HAS BEEN 


LOST BY DISEASE, WORRY OR OVER-WORK. 


IT REPAIRS VITALITY WHERE THERE HAS BEEN 


DEBILITY AND NERVOUSNESS, AND PREVENTS LOSS OF MEMORY AND BRAIN FATIGUE. _IT 
PREVENTS CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF DEBILITY, AND RESTORES TO THE SYSTEM THE 
ELEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN WASTED IN EXCITEMENT AND ABUSES. PHYSICIANS HAVE PR E- 


SCRIBED 690,000 PAC ae Beit? 





SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS OR MAIL, $1. 
SROSBY & CO., GUG Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 




















Am L i, 1883. ] 

ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 

A W. Johns MP's co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Large Chromos, new & pretty as ever published, 
sis name on, 10c. Vann & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York, 
BANCA ) j 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 

' | 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
- ( rt North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFIC :§ ) 43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed suc- 
cessfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed e~ 

Curtains, Window-shades, Table-covers, Carpets, 
etc., cle vaned or dyed. Employing the best attain- 
able skill and most improved appliances, and having 
systematized anew every department of our busi- 
ness, we can confidently promise the best results 
and unusually prompt return of goods. Correspond- 
ence invited. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5and 7 John Stree t, Ne w York. 








name on, 1l0c. W.HL. Card Works Went Haven, Ct. 
118.000 Words, 
3, od Engravings, 
“A LIBRARY IN mee 

An ever-present and reliable school masir to the whole 
& & C. ‘MERRIAM & co., Pub’ DFS Springfield, Mass. 
NAME neatly printed on 50 Large New Chro- 
rv mos, or 50 Plain White Bristol Cards, hey 


i All New Enameled Gold & Floral Chromo Cards, 
abs " S &c., & 
amily.—S. S. Herald. 
Agts’ Sample Book, 25c. Todd & Co., Clintonville, 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


READ! 





KNOW THYSELF. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion 
in early life may be alleviated and cured. Those 
who doubt this assertion should purchase and read 
the new medical work published by the Peabody 
Medical Institute, Boston, entitled The Science 
of Life; Or, Self-Preservation. It is not only a 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Ex- 
hausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, etc., 
but it contains one hundred and twenty-five pre- 
scriptions for acute and chronic diseases, ‘each one of 
which is invaluable, so proved by the author, whose 
experience for 21 years is such as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician. It contains 
300 pages, bound in beautiful embossed covers, full 
gilt, e mbellished with the very finest steel engrav- 
ings, guaranteed to be a finer work in every sense— 
mechanical, literary or profession: al—than any work 
retailed in this country for $2.50, or the money will 
be refunded. Price only $1.25 by mail. Gold medal 
awarded the author by the National Medical Asso- 
ciation. Illustrated sample sent on rec eipt of 6 cts. 
Send now. Address, PEABODY MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, or DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
Boston, Mass. The author may be consulted on all 
diseases requiring skill and experience. 








S Prem 50 latest style Chromo Cards, name, 10c. 
Premium with 3 pks. E. H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 





Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884 
Send lic. for 50 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your cards 
sell best.’? Large Samp »lé Book and full 
outfit 25c. Quickest returns. Give us a trial 
order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address, Strnson & Co., Portland, Me. 
discoveries for married or single, 


10 V ae health, = and a . 


ness to all. This handsome book of 5 

for 10c. by The Union Publishing Co., Newark, N. rn 

| Photographs of Actresses in tights (C), 5-dollar 
bill Curiosity, and 10 startling Sec _ Pid mail, 

30c. S. & CO., Cis Be Ox 63, Brooklyn, E. D., 





COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE, 
Wondertul secrets, revelations and 
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‘IMUSIC! 


CHEAPEST _EVER ISSUED! 


**Let those now sing 
Who never sang before, 
And those who love to dance 
Now dance the more.” 


HITCHCOCK'S FAMOUS COLLECTIONS, 


Old and New Songs, 


Piano or Organ Accompaniments. 
Books, each 250 pages. Each 50 cents. 


Popular Dance Book, 
For Piano, 250 pages, 50 cts. Containing 42 pieces 
by best Composers. 
Sold by deale rs everywhere. Mailed on receipt 


of price. Addres 
HITCHC OC K’S MUSIC STORE, 
SUN bui iL LDING, 1 166 } Nassau St., 
PERFEZ and youth. $1. N. MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTE, 24 Tremont. ‘Row, Boston. 


HEALTH iS WEALTH ! 


With Four 


N.Y. 





ione develops and yesouss strength 











Dr. E.6. WEST'S NERVE ald BRAIN TREATMENT 


A specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsions, Ner- 
vous Headache, Mental Depression, Loss of Memory, 
Premature Old Age, cause 
indulgence, which leads to misery, decay and death. 
One box will cure recent cases, Each box contains one 
month’s treatment. One dollar 1 box, or six boxes for 
five dollars; sent by mail prepaid on feoe ipt of price, 
I-guarantee six boxes to cure any case. With each order 
received for six boxes, accompanied with #5. [ will send 
my written guarantee to return the money If the treat 
ment does not cure. A. J. DITMAN, Drugzist, sole 
Agent, Barclay Street and Broadway, New York 


5 





Chromo Cards, best in market, with name, 10c. 


PY * Beautiful Decalcomania Album,” with 150 
pictures, 25c., 5 for $1. CARD CO., Cheshire, Conn. 





GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
Sb mee will, after a few applications, turn the hair 
that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBE RS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixTH AVENUE, NEw York. 


can now grasp afortune. Send 
name and address to Lm & Co., 
167 & 769 Broadway, New Yor 


HYSICIANS acquainted with Dr. Elmore’s Rheu- 
matine-Goutaline pronounce it the only real or 
radical remedy in use or ever discovered for 
rheumatic disorders ; also best remedy for dys- 
pepsia, kidney and liver diseases. Hundreds of re- 
ferences. Send for circulars. ELMore, ApAmMs & Co., 
105 William St., N.Y., and 96 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


$6 











a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALiet & Co., Portland, Me. 











6 CHROMO CARDS, 


A POWERFUL AID IN GOMBA: TING PROHIBITION MOVEMENTS. 
Subject treated from Nature’s stand pointin six elegant 
designs, childhood to old age. Most attractive advertising 
cards for Brewers & Liquor Dealers. Space for special mat’ 
ter. Special prices for lirge lots. Send 25cts for samples 


to COMPTON LITHO. CO., St. Louis. Mo. 


Address X. B. 


MORPHINE 
ao WHISKEY 


Habits easily cured with my DOUBLE 


SEE CHLORIDE OF GOLDE=E” 
REMEDIES. 5,000 cures. Books FREE. 
LESLIE E. KEELEY. M. D., 

Burgeon C. & A, Railroad. Dwight, DL 





= yself! Heal Thyself! Valuable treatise, 
hiy illustrated, and Self-cure, sent free. 
Med. Inst. 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 








our name on 50 New Chromos, 10c.; 6 pks. 50c. Agts 
Book, 25c. Franklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


When I say cure] do not mean merely to stop 5! B.. 


time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure, 
{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant m remedy tocuro 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for _a treatise and : 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Px 
Oulice. It costs you pothing for a trial, and I will cure yor 














30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances to 
MEN suffering from Nervous Debility, Lost Vi- 
tality, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 
other diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illus- 
trated Bo re free. Address, 

OLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 
Al Sample Book ae e with $1 order. 
Srar Carp Co., ¢ ‘lintonville, ¢ Ct. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved «ad cured by Dr. J. A. SHerMAN’s Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without re- 
striction from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable 
proofs from distinguished professional gentlemen, 
clergymen and merchants, of his successful prac- 
tice and popularity therefrom, 
country and the West Indies. The 
read it and inform themselves. 
with photographic likenesses of 

cases before and after cure, and mailed to those 
who send 10c. 
OFFICE, 251 





Elegant Bene Bouquet, Pond Lily, Horseshoe 
Lily of the Valley, etc., Cards, name on, 10 cts. 


It is illustrated 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





throughout ‘this | 
afflicted should | 


extremely bad | 





a week 2a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit hy agra TruE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


OUR ew) 1883 
CARDS. Saat 


signs; Bird, ry toral, Gold une 4 Panel, German, French- 
Italian and Oriental Views, summer, winter, moon, 
light and marine scenes, all in beautiful colors on superfine 


Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 














enameled board, with yourname in fancy script type, 10c. A 30 
page illustrated Premium List rk with ae woes Age 

0 per cent. Full particulars and samp! i 
makes c AX TON PRIN ING CO., Northford, ‘Conn 





50 CHROMOS just out for Spring and Summer 1852, the “ey” et. 
tiest pack sold, name in Fancy Script Type 1vc. 14 

25 Gilt Be wel Ke ige 15c. Sample Book and Illustrated Premium L 
ke., 25. CROWN PRINTING CO., Northford, C onn. 


BOON TO MEN 


All those who from indiscretions, excesses or other causes are 
weak, unnerved, iow spirited, physically drained, and unable to 
perform life’s duties properly, can be certainly and perma- 
neutly cured, without stomach medicines. Endorsed by doctors, 
ministers and the press. The Medical Bed says: ** The old 
age of treating Nervous Debilit, Nf Physical Decay, &c., 
8 wholly superseded by THE MARSTON BOLUS.” Evca 
hopeless cases assured of certain restoration to full and pmo 
fect manhood. Simp le, effective, cleanly, pleasant. ud 
for treatise. Consultation with physician free. 


TON REMEDY OO., 46 W. 14th St., New York. 











$215 


by over-exertion or over- | 


25 


Every lady desir 
ant adjunct to beau 


perfect. 
Ladies afflicted 


LAIRD’S 


harmless. It has be 


jurious to the healt 


and be convinced of 
Sold by Fancy G 


Price, /5c. per 





New York C ity, and pronounce 


Over two million ladies have 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
desire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF vOUTH 'a trial 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


The most import- 
With 


es to be considered handsome. 
ty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. 


this essential a lady appears handsome , even if her features are not 


Freckles, or Discolored Skin, 


YOUTH. 


with Tan, Rough 


should lose no time in procuring and applying 


BLOOM OF 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 


analyzed by the Board of Health of 
entirely free from any material in- 


en chemically 


h or skin. 
used this delightful toilet preparation, 
Ladies, if you 


its wonderful efficacy 
oods Dealers and Dr uggists everywhere. 


Bottle. Depot, 83 John St., New York, 








PUOTOERALIS YOR 


As the rage for card collecting decreases, that of Photograph 
collecting Photogra 
high price charged foe them ( from 10 to 50c. each). 
first-c lass (copied from life) Photographs at the astonishinglow price o 


Comic, Presidents, Kings, Queens, Emperors, Handsome Women, etc. We have 1, 


will send you by return mail the following Collection of samples: 


Collecting increases, 
hs of Actresses, Female Beauties, Statesmen, Orators, etc., h 
With a view to mee t the popular demand we have succeeded in getting up a line of 





ONE CENT BAGH. 

4 2 

A great many people who have had the desire for 
ave been deterred from so doing on account ofthe 
The 


consist of Actors, Actresses, Statuary, Classic, 


f lcent pl 
00 different subjects ; on receipt of Re. we 


Mrs. Langtry Mand Branscombe Miss Reed Modjesk The Water Queen 
Sarah Bernhardt Jennie Cramer Lulu Mortimer Minnie , Walter ay 
Liilian Russell Annie Pixley Jennie Calef * 8 Graces Blanche Doug ass 
Kate Claxton Jennie Yeamans Kittie Blanchard Temptation Henry Ward Beecher 
otta Bonfati Mary Anderson Sleeping Beauty . Theodore Tilton 


We will not scll leas than 25, We put them up inp vackages containing 25 for B5e.» 2 packs for 40c., or 4 packs 100 
ns, 


photographs, no two alike tor 65c, Bear in mind our goods are not cheap we cuts or lithogray 


separately mounted on fine card board. 
plainly, 


Send P. O. Stamps, Ra, 
s1J 





yhotographs, each one 
hat #1, and address 
York, 


but genuine 4 
2s, or 1s, for all amounts less t 
OU PuoTO Co. .» 9 Wurren Street, New 








Agents Wanted. 


se “_ 


A MONTH AGENTS WANTED—90 ‘ae 
selling articles in the world. 1 sample free 
Address, JAY &B R ONSON, Detroit, Mic hh 


AGENTS 


“THE LITTLE PIG SERIES.” 
Fine new set, eighteen cards, by mail, on rece oe 
of six Be. _ stamps. Ww HI’ r ING, 50 Nassau St., N. 





can now grasp a fortune, Out- 
tit worth @10 free. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay 8t., MN. ¥. 











Imported design Chromo Cards for 1883, name 
on, 10¢c. Quality not quantity. W arranted best 





WINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
NAAR, ed ocoouive 


ROSES 





‘he S of ROSES maki ne. 
Busing ss CA ne, Ss. e958 
res ES al EB n 2 ‘ot aGe iif 8 eS 
jd... te maal elivered safely, postpaid,to any post- 
office. @ penas venoms y our choice, all labeled, 
for $13; t2for $2; Bs 2 veut *35 for $5: 
S for $105, (ootor Sis: ndsome 
sent 0 olce and a a * S free 
with h every As *y Our NEW CUI DE, @ complete 


Treatise ? the Rose,.10 pp. S Jooatly Hheeratea foes toall, 
HE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose eobeue. _West talon Chester Co., 1 Pa. 





sold. Bonanza foragts. Fred L. Jones, Nassau, N.Y. 


UNTHER’S 

A sampleorder by express 

of the tinest candyin America| 

sentto a gocts ssfor 

, $3, or 85. Put up 

some boxes, suitable 
Try itonce. 





C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confec tioner, 
CHICAGO. 

_{Reters toallChicago. } 


CANDY. 


Satin Enamel Chromo Cards, latest out, 
name on 10c, 13 pks, #1. Ill. List « large sam- 
ple Book, 25c. F.W. Austin, New Haven, Ct. 


5S PATE} NLC 














for presents. 


00 
































HOW TO WIN AT CARDS, DICE, &ec. 
ASURE = THINGS ! Sent Fre 

€ Anyon manufacture and a. | 
Sondtantts ‘on hand every article used by 
the sporting gy ee | to WIN with in 
games ofchance. Send formy mammoth 
clrcular. Address, FRANK SUYDAM, 
65 and 67 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
ey Sinan $20 and $25 each ; Chains $8 

o$12 to match. Seals, Sets & are 
ya. of the same, Sent C. O. D., b 
Express. Send stamp for Illustrated, Cire 
cular. These Watchés are equal to any 
F'n the market. Watchmakers’ Tools and 
J Materials. COLLINS METAL WatTcH 

FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. ¥, Box 3696. 




















WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low 


Prices. 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes.$30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44° pieces.. 7.50 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes. 8.50 
Richly Decorated Fr’h ee Tea Sets. 44 pes. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; White...... aoe aan 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. it 00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz......... 3.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free 











Florida Curiosities. 





We will send to any address a rare and beautiful 
collection of Florida Curiosities on receipt of $1. Ad- } 
dress FLoripa Curiosity Co., Gainsville, Florida. | 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave @ positive remedy for the above disease; b 
a y val. of cases of the worst kind and of bed 
standing have been cured. Indeed, - strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, to- 
gether with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, to 
any a Give Express and P. O. address. 

DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


$30, 000 with Fut. information sent 


FREE by addressing CHAS. MEEKIN, 
Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 








HOW &2 INVESTED brings 
#30,000. A fortune within 
the reach of ALL. Circulars 





ere TELLS ALL eee 
FREE Toronto, Ont, 
THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 
Ss In NEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Gilt 
S) eS) V4 


Edge Cards with lapped corners, 10c. 11 packs and 
the beautiful keepsake needle casket for 

21.00, 
\'s ran nd C oie of Costly Presents, 40c. 
Speci alty. 


The Largest Album of samples ever sold with 
ARD MILLS, Northford, C 















Blank Cards a 
Sonn. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! 
In order to introduce other goods 
and secure future trade, we willoa 
receipt of43 3c. stamps, and the 
names and addresses of 12 of your 
friends, send you by return mail, 
an Elegant Rolled Gold Ring. & 
culy will be sent to one address for 
Oc.and 24names, Address, , 





on application. Estimates furnished. 

. Y. City. 
free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. Money Order. 
DYE HOUSE Send for Price Lists 

of Scrap Pictures, Visiting and Ai- 
— Caras, sent to any address for six cents. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
, Solid or Veneered in the Euro- 
Woop CarRpPetineG & CEILINGS. 
Substantial. Floors laid from 20 


HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N 
BARRETT’S Goods by Mail or 
3 West Street, Boston. 
vertising Cards, Palettes and Print- 
LARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parquet or Ornamental Inlaid Floors, 

pean Style. 
Borders for Rugs, 3 and %-inch 
cents per square foot upward. 


Orders sec urely packed & placed on car or steamer 
Express. 
FREE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ing Presses, including new set of im- 
a“! a! 
BRUSCH .& CO., 
HARD WOOD FLOORS, 
Warnscotine, STAIR CovErina, 
Tongue and Groove. Solid and 
Office, No. 7 West 14th St., N. Y. 








“% 25 conta, 


i 
Pay eames dian 4 5 SMITH & rs Co.. So Sole Agt 





Charming Stories 


We have just published 
a Charming Book. 


for 
Palatine, Ill, 
neatly bound in hand: 
some  tinced covers, 


printed from large ty pe =H 


- 
? = fine paper, beautifully {lustrated, and con- 
taining wenty-two deeply interesting 
Complete Stories by such famous authors as Mary Cecil Hay, 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Henry Wood, Wilkie Collins, Miss Mulock, 
the Author of “ Dora Thorne,” etc. These stories have been 
specially selected with a view of providing one of the most sump- 
tuousliterary feasts ever set before the public. The book will be 
sent Free toevery person who will send us Nine Cents in 
postage stamps to pay postage thereon and help pay the cost of 
this advertisement. This very liberal offer is made to introduce 
our goods and publications. All who love to read should take 
advantage ofit. Address, F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 





WwW. SIZER7&9 Warren Street. New Yorke 





27 Park Place, New York. 





No, 

fn order to introduce our catalogues of Watches, 

with the exception of No. 5, which is $1.2. The 

im for your friends 
a for less than 

ma three times the price we ask forthem, It has been the custom for 

astonishing low rates at the approach of the holidays, 


rolled plate. We can furnish the same ring at 35c. each, 
















call your attention to 


Fivsaina, N. Y., Sept. 20,1882, 
W. H. Sizer, Esq., New York. De oar Sir: Ring Received. Am 
delighted, Our jewelers charge $3.50 for the same ring, I 
send $1, please forward ring No, 3 Yours trulv, 
EDITH PERKINS, 
Every mall brings us letters Ifke the above. 
to write to them (inclosing stamp)and SATISFY YOURSELF, 
cissatisfied, Ws WILL CukERFULLY ReruND Your Money. 
This offer holds good until Cut this ont and 
necessary to registerletters containing less than $$5,an ordi 
direct it plainly, Whenwriting,mention this paper andaddres 









Jewelry, Revol e 
and addresses of ten of your friends, send pa and securely A Pme 4 an eee Fo 
are ofsuperlor wor 
and loved ones, No, 5isa very desirable engagement ring, 
200, No. 2 is a very suitable ring fora young miss. The others are suitable for both ladies an 


These advertisements are large, 
lated to deceive a contiding public c. For instance, several N. Y, firms advertise “Solid Rolle 
to convey the impression that their goods are genuine gold, when in reality they are 
It is true that some of them are possibly worth the 
Mm are outrageously mye es nted as worth 3 or 4 tines the price charged, Our 

following unsolicited testimonials from people who have dealt with us 


If YOU HAVE any donbts 


























3. No, 4, No. 5, 


we will, on receipt of $1.00 and the names 
one of the above beautiful Solid Gold Rings, 

manship and will make elegant Christmas fits 
and you cannot duplicateitin any retail jewelry store 
d gents, and are worth 
fi:ms to advertise Jewelry at 
pearing, cunningly worded and cafe u- 
Gold Rings” for 1, their idea being 
nothing but brass with & very light electro or 
price asked, but they 
aud we would respectfully 





a number of years past for various 
ashy 


goods speak for Semon, 


Broorten, EF. D., N. Y. 

Mr. W.H, Sizer.—Ring at hand;am more than gatis- 
fied. Enclosed find $3 for Nos, 1, 3, and 4 

' Yours respectfully, 

DAVID STRONG, Stamp Clerk, P. 0. Brooklyn, E. D. 
as to thelr genuineness, we give you permission 
Remember our rings are SOLID GOL D, and if you are at all 
One ring $1.00, 2 rings 2.00,"or & rings 5.00; no deviation, 
serve itas it may not appear ogain in this paper, Itis not g 
nary letter is perfectly safe and we are sure to getitif = 
5 ™@ W. H. Si ZER, 7 Warren Street, New York, @ 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Apri. 14, 1883, 
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THE “LONE FISHERMAN” IN 
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FLORIDA, 


Tue Fisuenman—“ The catch doesn’t amount to much, but these small fish make good bait, and 


E, J Denning & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


(RETAIL.) 


WE WILL MAKE THIS WEEK A 
Special Exhibition in the Rotunda 
PARIS and LYONS 


SILK NOVELTIES. 


IN OUR. 


Cotton Dress Fabrice Department 


WE WILL OFFER A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


EMBROIDERED ROBES 


In SATINE, ZEPHYR, and TOILE D’ ALSACE, 
At $7.50 to $12 each; 
BEING TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. BELOW REGULAR 
PRICES, 


Each Robe contains sufficient Embroidery and plain 
material to make a complete costume, 


IN OUR 


Linen Department 
WILL BE OFFERED THE FOLLOWING 


CREAT BARCAINS: 


8-4 BLEACHED DOUBLE DAMASKS, Tic, PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM $1 PER YARD, 


8-4 BLEACHED DOUBLE DAMASKS, $1 PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM $1.50 PER YARD. 


5-8 FULL SIZE BREAKFAST NAPKINS, 
HEAVY DAMASK, AT $2 PER DOZEN; 
REDUCED FROM $2 50, 


FULL-SIZE DINNER NAPKINS, $3 PER DOZEN ; 
LOWEST PRICE HERETOFORE, $4. 


4-4 LINEN FOR LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 20c, PER YD. ; 
REDUCED FROM 30c, PER YARD. 


AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOWELS 
IN HUCK, DAMASK, PARIS AND KNOTTED FRINGES, 
AT 25 CENTS EACH; 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


ALSO, IN OUR 


Ribbon Department, 


1,200 PIECES BLACK PEKIN RIBBONS, 
Nox. 9 12, 16, 


At 5c, 6c, 8c PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM lic., 20c, AND 25c. 
2,000 PIECES COLORED GROS.GRAIN RIBBONS, 
ASSORTED COLORS, 
Nos. 2 to 16 at 32. to 6c. PER YARD ; 
FORMERLY 7c. to 18c. PER YARD. 


ALSO, 6,000 YARDS MANUFACTURERS’ SAMPLES, 
AT PRICES FAR BELOW COST. 


HEREAFTER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF Us, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES I. 
THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY ACCESsI 
BLE PAR? OF THE UNITED STATES FREE OF ALL 
MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES, ° 

ORDERS RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, 


Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & 10th Sts,, 


NEW YORK. 


AULT ROUEBER\ PIER: 


















maybe that big fellow will hook on presently.” 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


We are offering an extensive variety of 
Raw Silk, Tapestry, Silk Plush, and Ve- 
lour Table Covers at very low prices. 
Also, Curtain Materials, Furniture Cov 
erings, Portieres, Lace Hangings, etc. 


Broadway and 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


BARBOUR’S | 
Masramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883, 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OGCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 25 
cents, 





LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50 and $3,00 each, 


All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- 
CHINE Work. 


For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers through- 
out the country. 





The Barbour Brothers Company, 


134 Church St., New York. 
25 High St., Boston. 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


7 y : 4 
The Calli-graphic Pen, 
A Gold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink 
for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to per- 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in 
writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 





Our Letter Box: 


Below we give a few of the thousands of letters we are Constantly 
receiving. The record is a guarantee that CHILDS’ CATARRH 
SPECIFIC is no new, untried cure, but a positive and certain remedy, 
We, above all things, desire to establish confidence in our treatment, 
so that every sufferer from Catarrh and Bronchitis may feel certain 


of success in its use. 


many hundreds of unsolicited certificates which 


merchants, bankers and business men. 


Catarrhal cases have applied to me for relief. Many thousands have re. 
ceived my Specific, and are cured. We deem it only fair that every one 
who wishes should have the opportunity to ascertain whether we are able to 
' accomplish all that we claim; and for this purpose we add a few of the 


have been sent to us by grateful patients—as wel] 


as the addresses of some who have been successfully treated, almost any of whom will doubtles; 
respond to any inquiry by letter, if accompanie 
themselves, they doubtless will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can find certain relief, 
We have thousands of these certificates from all classes--physicians, clergymen, lawyers, judges, 


d by a stamp to pay postage. Having been cure| 





Catarrh. O. P. WISE, Magnolia, Ark. 


The medicine did for me all you represented. 
T. H. MESSMORE, Cadillac, Mich. 


could not be replaced. J. P. ROBERTS, Chicago, Ill 
I would not take a thousand dollars for your in 
halers. Iam completely cured. 
G. J. McKNIGHT, Cleveland, O. 


induced by a severe attack of measles. 
JOHN W. RILEY, U. 8. Express Agent, Troy, O. 


some disease is all gone. My lungs feel all right. 
MRS. W. D. LINCOLN, York, Neb. 


lost a day by sickness this year. 


that can be claimed for it. I am fully restored. 
J. H. SIGFRIED, Pottsville, Pa. 


E. J. LIPPINCOTT, Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
I have used your Catarrh treatment and am cured. 
A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy. 
FANNIE DEMENT, Dyer Station, Tenn. 
I am much pleased to say that I have used the 
treatment faithfully with the happiest and best re- 
sults. JOHN A. PRATT, Goffs Falls, N. H. 
Your treatment has proved a complete success in 
my case; the disease had troubled me for about 
fifteen years. Yours truly, 
THOS. D. JONES, Middle Granville, N. Y. 
No amount of money could induce me to be placed 
in the misery I was in when I commenced using 
your medicine. J.C. McINTIRE, Fulton, Mo. 
I am so far recovered that I am able to attend 
church, can walk half a mile. Have a good appe- 
tite, am gaining all the time. 
MRS. A. N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mich. 


and should not be trifled with; care should 


and thoroughly. 


You may be sure that Catarrh takes no backward 


with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. No 


Address, 


“I write to tell you on I am perfectly cured of 
). 


I would not take a farm for your Specific if it 


~ Your treatment has cured my daughter of Catarrh 
My health is fully restored. The horrid and loath- 


Your treatment did me great good. I have not 


ABNER GRAHAM, Biddle Uni'sty, Charlotte, N. C. | 
I am glad to say that I found your medicine all | jn my throat. 


I do not regret the money it cost in using your | 
medicine. I can heartily recommend your treatment. | 


Now I am cured ; head free ; air passages all open, 
and breathing natural. A thousand thanks to ae 
for so sure a remedy. ; 

JUDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio 

Your Cold Air Inhaling Balm has proved a great 

_| benefit to Mrs. Marble as well as myself. I can 
heartily recommend it to others. 
E. MARBLE, Concord, Mich. 

It affords me great pleasure to notify you that | 
have, as I sincerely believe, entirely recovered from 
that loathsome disease, catarrh, through your very 
beneficial treatment. B. BENEDICT, Baltimore, Md 

Passages of the head began to open, throat and 
bronchial tubes grew better, cough ceased, and now 
I can see to write. I owe my life to your treat 
ment. THOS. J. DAILY, Troy, 0 

I received your Catarrh Specific some time ago, 
and used as directed. It acted like a charm. It 
cured my cough and stopped that wheezing I had 

JAMES W. SANDERS, 
| Five Mile, Mason Co., W. Va 
| My throat is now so well restored that I can lec 
ture daily without any difficulty, and find no dif 
ficulty whatever in preaching. 
E. B. FAIRFIELD, D.D., LL.D., Manistee, Mich., 
Late Chancellor University of Nebraska. 

Iam cured, another formidable case at last yielded 

to your treatment. W.B. MORSE, Bryan, Texas. 


I am now entirely cured. When I had used it 
three months I felt like a different woman. Too 
much cannot be said in favor of your Catarrh treat- 
ment. It has saved my life. 

MRS. E. G. MITCHELL, Fairbury, Ill. 


Mrs. Mitchell lives near me and has used your 
treatment with perfect success, and is now well and 
hearty. This I am witness to. 

JOHN G. STEERS, Fairbury, Il. 


Mr. J. C. WILMOTH, of Oxford, Ind., writes: You 
can say to whoever you like, that your Catarrh 
medicine has done me wonders; it has driven the 
disease out of my system. 








Catarrh is a Dangerous Disease, 


be taken to look for the first indications, and 


cure them promptly. If your case is a bad one, affecting the throat and Bronchial tubes, pro- 
ducing tickling, coughing and an almost constant effort to cléar the passages, with tough, 
vile phlegm in the glottis on getting up in the morning, which is hard to eject, and other 
plain symptoms that the disease is stealing into the lungs, it should be attended to promptly 


Do Not Procrastinate. 


Thousands of sufferers have applied to me for relief. Many thousands more are waiting, fear- 
ful it would be an experiment that would only end in failure. Do not trifle away your opportunity. 


step. Your case may be daily growing beyond 


the reach of human aid. The statements of others who have found Child’s Catarrh Specific the onlv 
certain sure cure should have weight, and convince you of the hopefulness of your own case, 


Childs’ Catarrh Specific 


will effectually arid permanently cure any case of Catarrh, no matter how desperate. The 
treatment is local as well as constitutional, and can only be obtained at Troy, Ohio. We es- 
pecially desire to treat those who have tried other remedies without success. 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and for diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, can be taken at home, 


expense need be entailed beyond the cost of the 


medicine. A full statement of method of home treatment and cost, will be sent on application. 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


Say you saw this in FRANK LEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





E. J, DENNING & C0,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A.T.STEWART & €0., 


(RETAIL.) 
OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS, 
Rugs and Mats. 


EXTRA INGRAINS, 


All Wool, the Heaviest Extra Supers made, at 55 cts. 
per Yard; 


LATELY SOLD AT $1.10 PER YARD. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


Best Quality, at 85 cts. per Yard; 
REDUCED FROM $1 & $1.10 PER YARD. 


WILTON CARPETS, 


New Colors, Choice Patterns, Best Qualities, at $1.75 
per Yard; 


REDUCED FROM $2.25 PER YARD. 


MOQUETTES, 


Best Qualities, New Patterns, at $1.25 per Yard, 
and Upwards, 


VELVETs 


? 
Highest Grades, Qualities and Designs, at $1 per Yard 
and upwards ; 


REDUCED FROM $1,35 PER YARD. 


Velvet and Brussels Rugs and Mats 
Of Colorings to Match the Carpets, at equally Low 
Prices, havirg been 


CREATLY REDUCED. 
ALL THESE CARPETS ARE NEW GOODS, LATELY 
PURCHASED AND MANUFACTURED AND OF THE 
REGULAR GRADES, 











Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by First- 
class Dealers, 





Broadway, 4th Ay., 9th & 10th Sts. ! 


SAVE MONEY 


, By ordering : 
Pashioable Custom Clothing 
NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT SUITS to Order, 


$18, $20 and #25. 


DRESS SUITS, 


$20 to $35. 


TROUSERS, 
#5 to 88. 


WE SEND FREE 
Samples of Cloths and Suit- 
ings, and Fashion Plates, with 
full directions for ordering 
Gents’ Clothing and Furnish- 
ing 8 id mail, with fit 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for samples. Mention 
color and price desired, and 
give trial order to 


GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 


[Established 1852. ] 
Fashionable Clothiers, 
20 & 72 Fuuton Sr., NewYork. 


PETROLEUM EXCHANGE 


“ale : E 




















W. B DUFUR, eeweoretin, OIL CITY, Fa 
Oil bought, sold, and carried on margin. 
Reference (by permission) First NATIONAL BANK 
Correspondence solicited. 


AS yc 


ne ns 


on 


HENRY GEORGE’S second article on 


aad 


Read the opening chapters of “HAND AND RING,” 


